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Floughton, Miffin & Co.’s New Books. 


Fames Russell Lowell. 
Literary Essays, I., II. The 


first two volumes of an entirely new Edi- 
tion of Mr. LowELi’s Complete Works. 
To fill ten volumes, uniform with the 
Riverside Longfellow and Whittier. 
With three Portraits. Crown 8vo, gilt 
top, $1.50 a volume ; uncut, $1.50. 


Wilham B. Weeden 


Economic and Social His- 
tory of New England, 1620-1789. With 
an Appendix of Irices. 2 vols. crown 
8vo, 4 


A work of great value, the fruit of long study and 
research, written in a strong, attractive style. 


Ralph Waldo Emerson. 


Nature, Lectures, and Ad- 
dresses; and Representative Men. Popu- 
lar Edition in one volume, cloth, $1.00, 


Civil Government. 


By Joun Fiske, author of 
‘The Critical Period of American His- 
tory,” etc. With Questions by F. A. 
Hiit, Principal of the English High 
School, Cambridge, Mass. Crown 8vo, 
$1.00. 


An admirable book on American government, equally 
valuable for schools and for the general reader. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 





Aztec Land. 


By Marturin M. Battou, 
author of ‘‘Due West,” ‘‘ Due South,” 


‘*Due North,” ‘‘Under the Southern. 


Cross,” and ‘‘ The New Eldorado,” etc. 
Each, crown 8vo, $1.50. 


An _ engaging book on Mexico by an experienced 
traveler. 


Alfred the Great. 


By Tuomas Hucues, author 
of ‘‘ Tom Brown’s School Days at Rug- 
by,” etc. New Edition. 16mo, $1.00. 


A Lg em biography, and a notable chapter in 
English history. 


Rab and his Friends. 


Anp OTHER Docs AND MEN. 
By Dr. JoHN Brown, author of ‘‘ Spare 
Hours.” In ‘* Riverside Classics.” 
$1.00. 


Lighter Hours. 
By W. M. Tuacxeray. No. 


34 of ‘* Modern Classics.” 32mo, orange 


edges, 75 cents; School Edition, 40 
cents. 


Sent, post-paid, on receipt of price by the Publishers. 
Houghton, Miffiin & Co., Boston. 


11 East 17th St., New York. 





Just Published : 


No. 59 TOWN AND COUNTRY LIBRARY. 


Part of the Property. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF 
The Awakening of Mary Fenwick, 
BEATRICE WHITBY. 


I2mo, paper. Price, 50 cents. 





D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, 


1, 3, & 5 BOND STREET, NEw YorK. 





PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


European Days and Ways. 


By ALFRED E. LEE, late Counsel-General U. 
S. A. With twelve Illustrations. Crown 
8vo. Cloth, $2.00. 

An interesting volume descriptive of journeys through 
the most interesting portions of Europe, containing nu- 
merous full-page illustrations that much enhance the 
attractiveness and beauty of the work. 


Two Masters. 


The Latest Issue in LIPPINCOTT’S SERIES OF 
SELECT NOVELS. 


By B. M. CROCKER. 1I2mo. 


Paper, 50c.; 
Cloth, 75c. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers, or will be sent, post- 
paid, on receipt of the price. 


J. B. Lippincott Company, Publishers, 
715 AND 717 MARKET ST., PHILADELPHIA. 





DR. SAUVEUR'S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


PETITES CAUSERIES. 


NEW EDITION JUST OUT: 
Exercises with TRANSLATIONS FROM 


ENGLISH INTO FRENCH have been added to the book ; also a complete conjugation of French 
verbs, A pamphlet containing these exercises has been printed separately for those schools 
which already have the former edition of ‘* Petites Causeries.” A copy of the pamphlet and the 
key to it will be sent free to teachers, with the circulars of Dr. Sauveur’s Works. 

Address, 








Dr. L, SAuveur, CopLey TERRACE, Roxsury, Boston, Mass, 








An old-time view of a present-lime 
subject. 





JUST PUBLISHED. 


Ireland 


under 


Elizabeth 


nd 


James I. 


Described by 
Edmund Spenser, 
Sir John Davies, 
and Fynes Moryson. 


Edited by Henry Morley, LL.D. 


Forming Vol. 10 of the Carisbrooke Library. 
12mo, cloth, cut or uncut edges, $1.00 ; 
half roxburghe, gilt top, $1.25. 


Preceding issues in this Library : 

1. Swift’s Tale of a Tub and other Works. 

2. Gower’s Tales of the Seven Deadly Sins 
(Confessio Amantis). 

3. Defoe’s Earlier Life and Chief Earlier 
Works. 

4. Early Prose Romances. 

5. Milton’s English Prose Writings. 

6. Parodies and other Burlesque Pieces by 
Canning, Ellis, and Frere. 

7. Tasso’s Jerusalem Delivered, translated 
by Edward Fairfax. 

8. London under Elizabeth, being the ‘* Sur- 
vey of London,” by John Stow. 

9. The Masques of Ben Jonson. 

12mo, cloth, cut or uncut, each $1.00; half 

roxburghe, gilt top, $1.25. 


“ The hand type, pl t paper, and substantial 
appearance of the ‘ Carisbrooke Library ’ will commend 
the series evento the most fastidious reader,”—S¢, 
James's Gazette. 





George Routledge & Sons, 
Limited, 
9 Lafayette Place, New York. 
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EDUCATIONAL. EDUCATIONAL. 
ee fate. NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
Established, 1855. hire, Hanover. 
3 East 14TH Staezt, N. Y. ANDI R Scio. OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS. 
CONNECTICUT. og he . H. Address the President, or 





Connecticut Woodside, H: 
AND “COLLEGE. "PREPARATORY 
OsCHO ris ag Mh ng RLS. Sixteenth year. 
Opens pt. ca? 
Principal, Miss Sara a SMITH. 
Assist. Prin, Mrs. R. M. LATHROP 
Connecticut, ih me 
LACK H SCHOOL. A family and prepar- 
atory chal for boys; highest references from 
parents and from members of the Yale Faculty. 
Cuas. G. Bartietrt, A.M., Principal. 


Connecticut, New Haven, 136 Sherman Ave. 
HE ELDERAGE. Famity ScuHoot ror Younc 


Lapigs pleasantly located in the suburbs of the 
city. The Missges Banos, Principals. 











Coapactiont, pow Haven, West End Institute. 
RS. Y’S SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
oo pos Be. Course of Study and College 
Preparatory Course. Admits to either Smith, 
Vassar, or Welles ey by certificate. Circulars. Early 
application necessary. 


Connecticut. New Milford, Litchfield Co. 
6 iio ” MISS HELEN H. BLAKE, 





PrixcipaL. Thorough instruction in English. 

French and German ,Music and Art. Terms: 

eee Shoe , $400. Fall term begins Sept. 17, 180. 
eparatory Course. 





Connecticut, Norwal 
ISS BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. A Home School 
nod Girls and Young Ladies. Number of board- 
pa poems ee to twenty. Excellent ad- 
vantages & usic, Art, and the Languages. Gymnasi- 
um. Pleasant grounds. Healthful location. Pupils 
boarded through the Summer months. Board, Washing, 
and Tuition in the English branches, $300 per scholastic 
year. Send for circular. 


Connecticut, Hillside. Norwalk. 
M* MEAD’S SCHOOL for Girls and Young 





Ladies re- — October 2, 1890. College Pre- 

pavatory artment fits for any College. 

Complete « course ne iterature, Lan es, and Art. 

Special Musical Department. Beautiful location. Ap- 
Beation should be made an 





Connecticut, Stamfo 

ISS AIKEN’S SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Estab- 
lished in ™ > res for college, travel 
and home. The method by which the mental 
faculties are educated will be found i in the second edition 

of Miss Aiken’s pamphlet on ‘‘ Concentrated Attention.” 
Sou sendy, for sale at Brentano’s, 5 Union Square, New 

orl 





Conmostions, Wallingfor 
OSEMARY HAL re SOARDING AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Academ- 
ical and = paratory courses. Principals—Miss 
Lansinc and Miss_Ruu1z Regs, Christmas Term 


E. R. RuGGiss. 








NEW JERSEY. 





New Jersey, Deckertown, Sussex Co. 

EELEY’S HOME SCHOOL FOR BOYS. Lim- 
ited to twenty. Home training. Thorough in- 
struction. Prepares for College. 

W. H. Sze.ey, AM, Principal. 

New Jersey, Englewood. 

CC Septs ath. E SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Reopens 





Sept. 24th. Preparation for college a specialty. 

Pupils admitted to Vassar, Wellesley, and Smith 

= our certificate. ADALINE W. STERIING, CAROLINE 
M. Gerrisu, A.B 





J =, Hoboke 

TEVE CHOOL.- *The Academic Depart- 
ment of the Stevens Institute of Technology, Ho- 
boken, N. J. Re-opens, Sept. 17, 1890. ‘upils 

prepared for Schools of Science and Colleges. Pre- 

paratory Class $75 perannum. All other Classes $150 

per annum. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S BOARDING 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. Will re- 
open Sept. 24th. Students prepared for College. 





New Jersey, New Brunswick. 

UTGERS COLLEGE PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL. Boarding School for Boys and 
Young Men. Prepares for the best Colleges, 

Scientific Schools or Business. 
E. H. COOK, A.M., Ph.D., Head Master. 


New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
OUTH JERSEY INSTITUTE. aust year be- 
gins oe es 17th, 1290. Both sexes. Prepares for 
" any Coll ege, Teaching, or Business. French,{Ger- 
man, Music, Art, Military Dr i. H. K. Trask, Prin. 











NEW YORK. 


New York, Aurora, Cayuga 
ELLS COLLEGE, “FOR WOMEN. 
Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
tiful and healthful. A refined Christian Home. 
New Building ready next — Session begins 
Sept. 10, 1890. Send for Cai 
E.S. Sesseen, D. D., President. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


New York City, 63 Fifth Avenue. 


HE MISSES GRAHAM. (Successors to the 
Misses Green.) Established in 1816. This. 





tb —_ continues —" careful os, — 
orough instruction in ev partment, for which it 
has hitherto been so favorably known. Sicilia 5 





New York City, di West s6th Stree 
HE PARK COLLEGIATE SCHOOL, (boys), 
removed to 52 West 56th St., reopens Sept. 23. 
Parents invited to inspect the school rooms. 
Evmer E. Puituirs, A.M., Principal. 


New York City. 4 East s8th St. 


RS. SALISBURY’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
a Facing Central Park, Re-opens October 1. 


New York yl W. 71st St. 


EST END OL. wy oe » Junior, ands 
Primary Departments, and Military Drill and 
Gymnasium. 
Custer Dona.pson, A.M., Principal. 











New York oy ¥ East 68th St. 
HE MISSE: REAKS BOARDING AND. 
Day ScuHoot ror YounG Lapres anp CuHILp- 
REN, with Kindergarten, re-opens Oct. 1st. 
ae sent on application. 





ughkeepsie, N. Y. 
TN DON HALL, A Girls’ Boarding and Day 
eu. fend year. Circulars by thal. SAMUEL. 
Buck. 





New ‘York. Tarrytown-on-the-Hudso: 

ISS BULKLi&Y’S BOARDING . AND DAY 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will re-open Wed~ 
nesday, Sept. 17th. 








OHIO. 





VUhio. Painesville 
AKE ERIE SEMINARY. Course of study liberal 
and thorough. Excellent ac vantages in Natural 
wae Music and Art. Miss Mary Evans, 





— Columbus, 151 East Broad St. 

Iss Meat ENGLISH. AND CLASSICAL 
SCHOOL for Young Ladies, 151 E. Broad St.,. 
Columbus, O. Special advantages in Language: 

Literature, Music, Art, Home and Social Culture. Fall 
term begins Sept. asth, 1890. New School Building. 


Ohio, Oxf 
XFORD ( 10; ) College for Young Ladies. Famous 
Classical and Finishing School. 22 teachers, 
180 students. The Aldma Mater of Mrs. Presi- 
dent Harrison, Conservatory of Music and Art, 
; ana vacation parties. Rev. Fave WALKER, Presi- 
ent. 








New York, Brooklyn, 140-142 Columbia Heights. 
HE MISSES ELY’S 
SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
Will reopen October 1st, 1890. 


New York, Buffalo, my Delaware Ave. 
UFFALO SEMINARY The fortieth year 
begins September 17. For circulars, address 
Mrs. C. F. Hartt. 








October 2. For Catalogues address R y 
Hall. 


Connecticut, Litchfield Co., Washington. 
HE GUNNERY. A Family ween for thirty 


(30) Boys. Addres: 
vues j.c. Rametcse, Principal. 











MARYLAND. 





Sue OHN Ss SCOLLEGE. rorst Session commence, 

it tember. Departments and Four 

dome, of Study. Bulidings heated by steam. 

Jee moderate. For ty 5 aes ws Presidents 
Tuomas Fett, LL. D., P 








MASSACHUSETTS. 


New York, Kingston-on-Hudson. 
OLDEN HILL SCHOOL, A preparatory school 
(; for boys. Sixth year begins September 24. $450 
perannum. Joun M. Cross, A.M., Principal. 


Newburgh, N. Y. 


HE MISSES MACKIE’S 
| SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twenty-fifth year will begin September 25, 





1890 





New York, 1961 Madison Ave., near rasth St. 
LASSICAL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. Certifi- 
cate admits to Wellesly and other colleges. Pri- 
mary Departments. Elective advanced Courses. 
Re-opens Oct. 1st. Miss NortH and Miss Barnes, 





Massachusetts, Amhers' 

RS. R. G. WILLIAMS’ SELECT ex 
School, for a limited number of young lacie a 
with younger sisters when desired. 

advantages in all respects. $350. 


Massachusetts, Cambrid 
HE CAMBRIDGE S SOOL AND MARGA- 
RET WINTHROP HALL. English, Classi- 
cal and Elective Courses for Girls. Home 
comforts and social cultivation. Building and furni- 
ture new. in crowding. Applicants must be over 
fourteen. ress, 
Mr. Artruur Gitman, Cambridge, Mass. 


Massachusetts, Springfield. 
OME AND DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
H “Tue Evms.”. Miss Porter, oe, Céer- 
tificate admits to Vassar, Wellesley, and oma, 
Quincy Method for Children. 


Massachusetts, Wilbraham. 
— As mo mpl One of the half- 
We dozen schools in 














ic and classical 





The payment of in ad- 
vance will g pall mo) tuition, with for Fall 
=e perinning ine 27. Send for catalogue to Rav. 
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New York City, 343 Madison Avenue. 
ARNARD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 

given by ——. College. Fall entrance ex- 

aminations begin Septem " 29. Free Scholar- 
ship of $150 offered to the student that _—— the best 
examination into the Freshman Class. Botanical, and 
Chemical Laboratories admitting special students. Cir- 
culars upon application to Secretary. 





New 22 East 24th Street. 
MERICAN ACADEMY OF THE DRAMA- 
A TIC ARTS. Lyceum Theatre Building, N. Y. 
City. The next Academic year commences Oct. 
27th. For particulars, add the y. 
New York City, 624 Madison Ave , near soth St. 
a | BENTLEY Scnees ng & ; 
e-opens, at above ober 1st, 1850. 
Wiiuram Jones, A.B tila” Patel 2 


Principal. 
After Sept. soth the Mead will be s, the school 
each day from 11 till 1. 











PENNSYLVANIA. 


Pennsylvania, Lancaster. 


HE YEATES’ INSTITUTE. The Rev. Monr- 
comery R. Hooper, M.A., Headmaster. 

Four boys received as members of the Head- 

oe 's oe At present there are two vacancies, 
has — boys to Harvard, Yale, Prince- 
ton, ‘Columbi ia, Lehigh, Amherst, Trinity, West Point, 
Annapolis, etc., and as not had a candidate for admis- 

sion rejected. 








Pennsylvania, Lititz 
INDEN HALL SEMINARY.—A School for 
Girls and Young Ladies, at Lititz, Lancaster 
Co., Pa. g7th year. A safe, comfortable school 
home; thorough methods; careful oversight of the 
individual pupil ; advanced Courses of Study; very 
pleasant location ; steam heated ; $250 per year. 





Pennsylvania, Bustleton, near Philadelphia. 


T. LUKE’S SCHOOL. A highclassschool. Ex- 
ceptionally healthful 7 Delightful sur- 
roundings. Doing good work. Prepares for any 

College or business. —— sent this year to Yale, Har 
vard, and Princeton come of you 7 ee —- 
Number limited. WAS. H . STROU 





yan Chambe 
LSON OLLEGE. FO . YOUNG WOMEN. 
TFitty an southwest of Harrisburg in famous 
Cumberland Valley. From Baltimore four 
hours, Philadelphia five, New York seven, Pittsburg 
nine. Six trains daily. Border climate, avoidin 
bleak north. $250 per year for board, —r etc., an 
all College Studies except Music and Art. ge Music 
College and Art Schook. Music Department, ny ch year, 
144, independent of free classes. Full Faculty. Col- 
lege Course B.A. degree. Music College B.M. Hand- 
ee wth ome large buildings, steam heat, gymnasium 
bservat: laboratory, etc. Annex No, 2 finished 
Sept z, 7889, with 40 new rooms, 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 4313 anc 4315 Walnut St, 
THOROUGH FRENCH AND ENGLISH 
Home Scuoo. ror Twenty Cate. Under the 
charge of Mme. Henrietta Clerc and Miss Marion 

L. Pecke. French warranted to in two years. 


Terms, $300 a year. Address Mme. H. Crerc. 





New York City, 55 West 47th Street. 
ISS GIBBONS’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS will 
M reopen October t. Three g pupils will 
olen received into the family. 





Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 
N Alt THE | YEAR ROUND SCHOOL FOR 


BOYS. A Headmaster, Lock Box 
Philadelphia P.O, Pa. oe 
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Literature 
Kipling’s “Plain Tales from the Hills” * 

It cannot be said that there is any mystery about the 
causes of the sudden success of Mr. Rudyard Kipling. No- 
where else are the elements of popular romance so abundant 
as they are in British India at the present moment. The 
gold lies scattered over the ground, ready to hand, in veri- 
table nuggets. That mingling of the familiar and the won- 
derful, that romantic experience which might have been our 
own had we only been bold enough or reckless enough, is 
there to be gleaned by whoever will take the trouble to make 
himself acquainted with the British private, the superstitious 
and picturesque native, and the detritus and rubbish of the 
army of occupation—or of exploitation,—the half-breed, the 
adventurer, the Englishman fallen from his caste and be- 
comea ‘loafer.’ Crawford’s ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ gave a glimpse of 
the richness of this field; but it was only a glimpse. It is 
plain that Mr. Kipling, himself, is acquainted with no more 
than acorner of it. Should his public ever tire of him, as 
he is said to fear that it may, he has but to return to India 
to gather material for a new series of stories as novel, as 
unhackneyed, yet as plain to the popular understanding as 
the tales that have already made him famous. 

These ‘ Plain Tales’ owe comparatively little to the man- 
ner of their telling, as will soon be abundantly proved by a * 
host of imitators. The author’s gift is incommunicable. It 
is the faculty of knowing a dramatic bit of life when he sees 
it, and the faith that what has interested him will interest 
others, also. His slang, his little tricks of mystification, 
his occasional lapses from grammar help to complete his 
local color, since he is himself part of the world he de- 
scribes ; but when caught up by others, as they will be, they _ 
will only bore us. That is, really, his only danger. It is 
nota grave one. All the world may take to writing sen- 
tences without a verb. Like this. And to playing ducks 
and drakes with its nouns of quantity; to coining such 
words as ‘ business-likely,’ ‘coolth’ and ‘beany,’ or giving 
them currency. But all the world has not had experience 
of India, nor the advantage of acquaintance with McIntosh 
Jellaludin, nor the tiny Hindoo architect, Muhammed Din, 
nor the’glorious trio, Mulvaney, Learoyd and Ortheris—the 
‘Three Musketeers.’ It is safe to say, also, that not every- 
body would have known that they were such stuff as 
‘Plain Tales’ are made of. The best of these stories are ten- 
minute anecdotes like M. Coppée’s—that is to say, as like 
as a rough Indian ruby is to the same stone artistically cut 
and polished. But the real virtuoso will not exact that such 
gems of description as the dust-storm in ‘False Dawn,’ of 
character drawing as ‘ The Three Musketeers,’ of narrative 
as ‘The Taking of Lungtungpen’ be polished up to the 
European standard. Like the precious stones in ‘ The 
Bissara of Pooree ’’ they are the more effective for being but 
awkward jeweller’s work. Would the necromancy that 
went on in the ‘ House of Suddhoo’ gain by being told with 


* Plain Tales frem the Hills. By Rudyard Kipling. $1.50. New York: Mac- 
millan & Co, 
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all of Poe's artistic skill? It may, at least, be doubted. As 
for mere barrack and messrocm tales, like ‘ Watches of the 
Night’ and ‘ The Arrest of Lieutenant Golightly,’ they would 
not be worth the trouble. 

Mr. Kipling may never come to write a very good style, 
but it is plain that he will never write a very bad one. A 
man who has such firm belief in his matter cannot. And 
much may be expected from a fervent admirer of Defoe. 
We await hopefully his promised novel, ‘The Book of 
Mother Mathurin’ ; and, meanwhile, we will venture to say 
that most of these ‘ Plain Tales’ deserve, like the last, ‘ To be 
Filed for Reference.’ 





The Conway “ Hawthorne ” * 

PERPETUALLY RECURRING lives of Nathaniel Hawthorne 
show that the interest in the ‘romancer’ is no less great 
than that in the ‘romance’ of immortality. Hawthorne 
has entwined his name with literature in a true-lovers’ knot 
that will not be loosened. As his figure retreats into thes 
distance, it is ever and again drawn into the focus of the 
biographical burning-glass, and made to stand out with a 
spectral distinctness like that of some of the figures of his 
own romances, At first there was to be no biography of 
him, as of Thackeray, and angry controversies glowed and 
paled phosphorescently in the papers over the possibility of 
such an event. Mr. Lathrop’s admirable study then ap- 
proached the esthetic and artistic side of the great writer 
with a mingled reverence and penetration that showed ex- 
cellent gifts of criticism and good taste. Next Henry 
James took up the theme and improvised on it in harp-like 
tones of seductive discrimination, viewing the enchanter at 
disenchanting distances and reducing him to his proper (?) 
proportions of New England parochialism. The flute-like 
malice of his tones (as they sounded to trans-Atlantic 
readers) was only matched by the inimitable note of care- 
lessness and hauteur that trembled through their subtly 
chosen cadences. Then the rich and varied mass of the soul- 
life of Hawthorne and his wife was poured forth in Julian 
Hawthorne’s lavish biography,—a book over-full of psy- 
chological incident, luxuriant in its wealth of personal illus- 
tration, almost rank in its richness and the plenitude with 
which it protested against the tenuous streamlets of gossip 
which had hitherto masqueraded as ‘lives’ of Hawthorne. 
It was as crowded with Hawthorniana as an Italian cloister 
with its fresco-groups. 

Last of all (for Mr. Lowell’s long expected volume is not 
yet ready) Mr. Moncure Conway takes up the story and 
contributes an agreeable biographical study to the Great 
Writers Series, illustrated with new letters, a few fresh facts, 
a new shift here and there of the kaleidoscope, a new per- 
spective of the data, and a brief and c!ear-cut characteriza- 
tion of Hawthorne’s personal and intellectual traits. His 
acquaintance with the novelist gives occasion for several 
vivid anecdotes of him, and Hawthorne’s intellectual limita- 
tions are discriminatingly brought out: his carelessness for 
music, his neglect of art and archzology in the very heart 
of Italy itself, until pictures of Jesus and the Madonna be- 
gan to exercise a weird power over his at first unresponsive 
nature, his lack of conventional religious feeling, and his ' 
perverse course in the Abolition movement. Perhaps the 
best thing in the book is the beautiful letter of Sophia Haw- 
thorne with which it closes, written a day or two after her 
husband’s death. 





Canadian and Australian Verse +t 
AN INTERESTING ANTHOLOGY of Canadian poetry is a 
volume entitled ‘Songs of the Great Dominion’ (1), which 
Mr. William D. Lighthall has recently edited. The selec- 
tions have been made with excellent judgment, and are sup- 


* Life of Nathaniel Hawthorne. By Moncure D. Conway. 4octs. (Great Writers 
Series.) New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

+ 1. Songs of the Great Dominion. Ed. by W. D. Lighthall. New York: A. Lovell 
& Co. s. Australian Poets. Ed. by D. B. W.S Cassell 
Publishing Co. 


len. $2. New York: 
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plemented by an appendix which furnishes much informa- 
tion about the old chansons of the French Province, together 
with an account of the more prominent modern French- 
Canadian poets, besides biographical and bibliographical 
notes on the writers represented. The editor’s introduc- 
tion is both patriotic and sympathetic, and gives in its brief 
scope a satisfactory sketch of the Canadian poets and their 
verse. Many of the names in this volume are familiar to 
us. Those of Roberts, Carman, Lampman, Campbell, Eat- 
on, and Duncan Scott—the first three in particular—are 
seen frequently in our leading literary magazines, while that 
of Heavysege is remembered as belonging to the author of 
‘Saul,’ a drama which was favorably received here and in 
England several yearsago. Amongthe more striking poems 
are Roberts’s vigorous lines to ‘Canada’ and ‘To Winter’ ; 
Carman’s exquisite ‘Wraith of the Red Swan’ and ‘ Low 
Tide on Grand-Pré’; Lampman’s delightful poems of na- 
ture, ‘Heat’ and ‘The Frogs’; Campbell’s musical lyrics 


.of the Lakes; Eaton’s excellent ‘L’Isle Ste. Croix’; and 


a fine, imaginative poem, ‘The Walker of the Snow,’ by 
Chas. Dawson Shanly, which the readers of Mr. Burroughs’s 
‘Pepacton’ willremember. The volume is well printed and 
well bound, but the decorations on the cover are not dec- 
orative. 

Another anthology of poetry is ‘Australian Poets’ (2), 
edited by Douglas Brooke Wheelton Sladen, B.A. Oxon., 
B.A., LL.B. Melbourne. This volume contains selections 
made from quite anarmy of Antipodean versifiers and poets, 
of whom biographical sketches are given, in some instances 
beautifully brief and in others laboriously long. The most 
notable poem in the collection is Alfred Domett’s ‘ Christ- 
mas Hymn,’ which was written in England before the author 
had seen New Zealand; there is also a quotation from 
‘Orion,’ by Richard Henry [Hengist] Horne, which seems 
rather out of place among Australian poems. Of the other 
poets represented, Adam Lindsay Gordon, Henry Clarence 
Kendall, and William Sharp furnish the most readable 
verses: the remainder, as a rule, do not write postry—at 


least, not in this book. We cannot help thinking that in 


editing this anthology Mr. Sladen erred in not asking some 
one else to edit so much of it as pertained to himself. By 
this simple arrangement he might have avoided the possi- 
bility of appearing to obtrude himself upon the reader to 
such an extent: a smaller proportion of his entire literary 
works might have been laid under contribution. In other 
respects the anthology seems to be all right. It is fairly 
representative, which it should be; and, as Mr. Sladen ob- 
serves in the preface, ‘ the poems speak for themselves.’ 





Fitz Gerald’s “ Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam” * 

EVERY LOVER of those remarkable quatrains which Ed- 
ward Fitz Gerald modestly gave to the world in 1859, will 
be glad to see and sure to want the new edition of the 
*‘ Rubdiy&t of Omar Khayy4m, Of all the editions of this 
work, English and American, which haye appeared, this is 
the most satisfactory and complete, and typographically 
the most beautiful. It was not until two years ago that 
many readers of the ‘Rubfiy&t’ had a chance to see and 
compare the texts of the first and fourth editions of Fitz 
Gerald’s renderings, in an attractive little volume brought 
out by Messrs. Houghton, Mifflin& Co. Inthat edition the 
translator’s notes were supplemented by a valuable series of 
references from Fitz Gerald’s ‘ Rubaiyat ’ to the originals as 
published by M. Nicolas (Paris, 1867) and Mr. Whinfield’s 
English version (1882) with several literal renderings in the 
form and metre of the originals. It has remained for 
Messrs. Macmillan & Co. to give to us a volume which com- 
prises not only the first and fourth editions entire, but also 
all the quatrains in the second which appeared in that edi- 
tion alone, besides a table showin gall the variations between 
the second, third and fourth editions, and a comparative 


* Rubdiydt of Omar Khayy4m. Rendered into English Verse by Edward Fitz 
Gerald. $3. New York: Maemillan & Co. 
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table of the stanzas in all four editions; thus enabling the 
reader to possess in a single volume of convenient size the 
entire rec.rd and result of Fitz Gerald’s wonderful work. 
Particularly interesting is the table of text variations, which 
shows with what freedom the English poet worked and how 
perfectly independent of his Oriental predecessor the Occi- 
dental Omar was. One has only to compare Fitz Gerald's 
rendering with the literal translations of Nicolas, Whinfield, 
and McCarthy to determine the amount of the Persian and 
English poets’ indebtedness to each other, and to feel per- 
suaded that Fitz Gerald gave more than he took. 

The vogue of ‘ Old Omar’ is continually increasing in this 
country, and we are sure that the publishers of this beauti 
ful volume will find that they have brought a new delight to 
a large number of readers who may be reckoned among the 
wise; for, as Mr. Aldrich, in the manner of the new Omar, 
has written :— 

Sultan and Slave alike have gone their way 

With Bahram Gtir,—and whither none may say : 
But he who charmed the wise at Naishdptr 

Seven Centuries since, still charms the wise To-day. 





Mrs. MacGahan’s “ Xenia Repnina ”* 

‘Xenia Repnina’ is like a bouquet of wild autumn blos- 
soms, put together without order or arrangement and in- 
cluding many a dead leaf and dry stem, but full of strong 
and effective color. Its author, the widow of the late war- 
correspondent, J. A. MacGahan, and a Russian born, sim- 
ply describes for us a series of scenes out of the life of her 
set in St. Petersburg. There is the young landed proprie- 
tor, Boris Isvolin, disgusted with the ill result of his attempts 
to introduce reforms on his estates. There are the ‘ca- 
reerist,’ Posnansky, attached as medical adviser to a ricketty 
old Grand Duke; and his enemy, Dr. Katerina Alexevna 
Diakova, who is never done showing up his selfishness 
and inhumanity during the Turkish war; and his butt and 
companion on his nocturnal excursions, ‘ Excellency’ Bakt- 
chirin. There are Kalmuck waiters, who are addressed as 
‘Prince,’ Gypsies, dandies, students, philanthropists—and 
Xenia Repnina, of whom the reader sees very little, and 
whose position in the book is somewhat of an enigma. 


, The true hero, or rather leading man, is Poznansky. He 


is a type of the Russian who has made up his mind to rest 
content with the present state of things and to make the 
best of it—for himself. He abjures the revolutionary senti- 
ments of his youth, makes himself useful to the official caste, 
fascinates the women whom he meets in society, tyran- 
izes over his subalterns, never gives way to a good impulse 
or checks a bad one until he is repulsed by Xenia; and 
then, in a moment of revolt, he destroys his carefully 
planned career and sinks himself below the level of the 
drunken, bear-dancing Baktchirin. The general tendency 
of the book is to prove the hopelessness of any good result- 
ing from the present conditions of Russian society. But 
the averge reader will find in it a series of highly-colored 
and dramatic pictures. It is like being thrown, for a time, 
pell-mell among new conditions of life to follow the merry 
party to the Gypsy dance house on ‘ The Islands,’ to accom- 
pany Vera to church, to read of Boris’s diner ala Russe 
—borstchok, Pojarsky cutlets, caviare with vodka, and the 
rest of it. Mme. MacGahan writes vigorous English, pic- 
turesquely intermingled with French and Russian phrases 
and a liberal allowance of slang. 





Recent Fiction 

ONE OF THE weakest books of that literary man-milliner, 
Georges Ohnet, ‘L’Ame de Pierre,’ is before us in three transla- 
tions, all of them well done, the Cassell edition with the original 
plates, by Emile Bayard, the other two with reproductions thereof. 
‘ What Times Did with His Soul,’ as one of these translations has 
it, was to give it away to his friend who was dying, and who, re- 
covering, made a bad use of the gift. But ‘ Peter’s Soul,’ to make 


Son Xenia Repnina. By B. MacGahan. socts. New York: George Routledge & 
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use of another translation, still remained his own ; for, attemptin 
suicide, he was led to save another man, and the other’s- frien 
saved him. Among these good people, who are Corsican smug-- 
glers, ‘The Soul of Pierre ’"—as the third translator puts it—is cured ° 
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of a mad Parisian passion, and, on his return to civilization, the - 


gift once made to his friend is made over again to the friend’s sis- 
ter, and with better results. (50 cts. Cassell Pub. Co., and Sergel 
& Co. 75 cts. Chicago: Belford Co.) < 





WE ARE well aware that a good allegory is a rarity, and that 
whosoever writes one, even.if he has done nothing else, has dis- 
tinguished himself. Still, and although there are certain marks of 
rawness in it, as of a new hand, we find that ‘ The Blind Men and 
the Devil’ is a good and interesting allegory, ingeniously con- 
structed, imaginative, precisely coinciding at chosen points with 
its counterpart in the world of actuality. Like most good alle- 
gories, it has its moral; and, as is often the case, it is an 
incomplete one. It is not very deeply hidden; in this, as in 
other particulars, the author seems to have followed Bunyan’s 
example; and we may therefore leave the reader to find out for 
himself what is meant by the great caves, its mountain, and the 
procession of the blind men. It strikes us as a fault that the intro- 
ductory narrative should be so long and so slightly connected with 
the allegory proper. It shows, however, that the author, who has 
adopted the pen-name of ‘ Phineas,’ may succeed in other walks of 
literature, also. (5o cts. Lee & Shepard.) 





‘SMITTEN AND SLAIN: A Nineteenth Century Romance of 
Life in China,’ by ‘ A. V. V.,’ is a book evidently intended for Sun- 
day-school libraries, and to show the awful effects of opium-smok- 
ing and the iniquity of England’s traffic in the drug and her forcing 
it by treaty upon China. Anything more silly in form we can 
hardly imagine. The author has wisely withheld his or her name, 
and furnishes only initials to the public. The story and dialogue 
read very much as if they had been written by one who never saw 
China or the Chinese, except through the medium of English news- 
papers and books of a literary quality equal to his own. Very ap- 
propriately, this ridiculous and goody-goody mess ends with a 
quotation from Gilbert and Sullivan’s comic opera, ‘ Pinafore.’ We 
still believe, however, in the greatness of England and of China. 
(Thos. Nelson & Sons.) 





‘THE BLIND MUSICIAN,’ translated from the Russian of Koro- 
lenko by Sergius Stepniak and William Westall, is a charming, 
idyllic tale in which the growth and development of a musical genius 
is described with great insight and delicacy of feeling. The blind 
boy, who gains a wide acquaintance with the external world through 
hearing sounds inaudible to others, and with the inner world of 
emotion through his groom Tokim’s flute-playing, grows to be a 
great pianist, and every step in the process is shown us witha 
singular power. ‘The Blind Musician’ is bound up with a story 
by Ethel Marryat, ‘A Professional Lady-Killer.’ (5socts. John W. 
Lovell Co.) ‘ALINE,’ by Henry Gréville, is a long-drawn-out 
study of a nature superficially hard and cold, and made still more 
so by a worldly education, which yet has better elements that are 
brought to the surface by a happy change of circumstances. It is 
presented in a readable translation by Rear-Admiral William G. 
Temple. (50 cts. Appleton’s Town and Country Library.)—— 
‘A SMUGGLER’S SECRET,’ by Frank Barret, tells how a young 
man out of asituation found a cave in the chalk cliff under his grand- 
father’s cellar, and, in the cave, a girl who had been imprisoned 
there from infancy, and who, of course, turns out to be an heiress. 
He is detained in the cave by his smugglergrandfather, to prevent 
his disclosing the secret; but, with the aid of his little fellow- 
prisoner, he digs his way out. Not a bad story for boys and girls. 
There follows ‘Ida: An Adventure in Morocco,’ by Mabel Collins. 
(50 cts. John W. Lovell Co.) 








Some Recent Works on Psychology * 

AN authorized and good translation of Th. Ribot’s ‘The Psy- 
chology of Attention’ (1) will be read with profit and pleasure by 
the many admirers of this popular writer. Prof. Ribot holds that 
attention is not a faculty of the mind, ‘but a predominant zx¢ed/ec- 
tual state, resulting from complex causes that induce a shorter or 
longer adaptation’; in other words, a mental attitude, whose es- 
sence is concentration. It is a monoideism as distinguished from 
the typical rule of thought, in which there is constant change and 


* 1, The Psychology of Attention. ~ Th. Ribot. 7scts. Chicago: O 
Pub. Co. 2 Manual of Empirical Psyc ology as an Inductive Science. By Gustav 
Adolph Lindner. $1.10. Doston: D. C. Heath & Co. 3. Elementary Psychology. 
By Daniel Putnam. $1. New York: A. S. Barnes&Co. 4. Rudimentary Psy- 
chology. By G. M. Steele. $1. New York: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 5. Ele- 
— Psychology. By James H. Baker. $1. New York: Fffingham, Maynard 
0. 
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flitting of idea—polyideism. The main contention of the author is ~ 
that attention has for its immediate and necessary condition emo- 
tional states, natural or artificial, and that its mechanism is 7 
radice motory. The two accepted forms of attention which we 
are accustomed to call, severally, automatic and volitional, he styles 
Spontaneous or primitive (a gift of nature, and which reveals char- 
acter or tendencies), and voluntary or artificial (a result of art, of 
education, of impulsion—‘a product of civilization’). This latter 
form has been chiefly studied by psychologists. 

The state of attention, apparently continuous, is really intermit- 
tent. Sully says :—‘ What is called giving attention to one thing, 
is, strictly speaking, the following a serzes of impressions, or con- 
nected ideas, with an ever renewed and deepening interest; for 
example, when we witness a dramatic representation.’ In volun- 
tary attention the subject acts through extrinsic forces, according 
to Prof. Ribot ; the aim is chosen, accepted, or submitted to. But 
certainly there is za¢erna/ as well as external attention, ‘where the 
mind is absorbed in abstraction on some given line of thought. 
This he seems to rank among the disorders of attention. Puttin 
aside the routine, the common habits, of the life of an individual, 
with vague sense of consciousness, the fallow times of mind, when 
we ‘think of nothing in particular,’ and the periods of emotional 
disturbance, a small amount will be found to the credit of atten- 
tion, and of this the automatic form will have the largest part. 
The mind cannot sustain the stretching—the etymon of attention— 
indefinitely ; sooner or later there must be slackening, or harm will 
follow. Bodily fatigue, according to degree, weakens or makes 
impossible this mental state, because its activity requires a certain 
amount of physical energy. Attention as an endowment is vari- 
ously bestowed, and, from many causes, persons may not be sus- 
ceptible to much cultivation of the volitional form. Chesterfield 
said : ‘ There is no surer sign of a little, weak mind than inatten- 
tion.’ Examples of intense attention given to a sense perception 
are shown in the case of a woman who takes in at a glance the . 
toilette of a rival, or in the sureness of Robert Houdin and his son 
calling off the articles displayed in a shop-window after once pass- 
ing quickly by. The highest degree of the direction of conscious- 
ness—the truest definition of attention—is shown in hypnotism, 
and in ecstasy. Ina well-known form of mental disorder a fixed 
idea besets the sufferer as a typical symptom. Instability of at- 
tention often becomes a serious affliction in children, interfering 
with their education, and they are subjected to reproof and punish- 
ment. It is only recently that we have known that this incapacity 
may be due to a removable cause—obstruction of the air passage 
by foreign growths, Prof. Ribot has chosen rather to expose and 
maintain his thesis than treat the subject amply. Some of his 
postulates can be fairly traversed, and contested with good show- 
ing. It may be doubted whether the mechanism of attention is 
radically motor, for the adaptation of movement is often wanting ; 
whether the part of the affective faculties is not a subordinate one ; 
and whether this ‘ mental attitude’ is not an act of inhibition, or 
temporary arrest of transformation of o—-. 

Dr. Lindner’s ‘ Manual of Empirical Psychology ’ (2) has been be- 
fore the public for more than a quarter of a century; and though 
the author in the preface to the translation of the eighth edition 
by Prof. Charles de Garmo of the Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, claims that he has ‘used a free hand in improving the 
successive editions,’ there is small token of any knowledge of what 
has been done in modern psychology during that time. Prof. 
Lindner is a Herbartian of the strictest sort. His endeavor in this 
work is ‘to bring the doctrines of psychology into a form accessible 
to the common understanding, founded on facts and illustrated by 
examples,’ for he is ‘ convinced that the most abstract truths may 
be clothed in simple words, just as far as they have been clearly 
thought.’ The author follows ‘that gemetc method which, pro- 
ceeding from the known and unquestioned facts of consciousness, 
seeks to develop the psychological laws which condition these facts; 
and which are inductively derivable from them.’ The gzven is the 
point de repere, and the way to that should be is shown. Zxferto 
creaité is the core dogma of the school, Dr, De Garmo says :— 
‘ Lindner is always interesting ; his explanations are lucid, pointed 
and self-consistent’; this may to a certain extent be conceded, but 
hardly the assertion that ‘every department of science and of ex- 

rience has yielded its choicest facts to enrich the content of his 
Book,” or ‘that this great and good book will prove a lasting bless- 
ing to him who reads.’ It may be doubted, too, whether it can be 
properly styled a ‘living fountain of psychological truth.’ The 
‘ Manual has unquestioned pedagogical value.’ As ‘A Text-book 
for High Schools and Colleges,’ if used as an ‘instruction to the 
higher realms of thought,’ it will be useful, and Dr. De Garmo has 
done well to put it in reach of English-speaking students. 

‘Elementary Psychology ’ (3), by Prof. Daniel Putnam, has for its 
purpose a teaching of the primary essentials of these sciences, 
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* as ‘included in the more general science of psychology.’ ‘One 
serious obstacle to the study of psychology in secondary schools, 
has been a lack of text-books adapted to the degree of develop- 
ment and attainments of the pupils, to modern methods of inves- 
tigation and instruction.’ Prof. Putnam,.in this book, has made 
the attempt to treat of the powers and activities of the mind ‘in a 
manner easy and familiar,’ adapted to the capacity of the student. 
That instruction in right principles and — to right conduct can 
best be given with an understanding of the laws of mind, is com- 
ing to be understood. Principal John M. B. Sill supplies an introduc- 
tion, in which he says :—‘ It is conceded that no teacher, ignorant 
of mental science, is equipped for the work of training the minds of 
the young. Is this less true of the parent?’ Conceding not only 
the utility but the necessity of psychology as a part of a course of 
education, the question is immediately suggested, At what time of 
the course should it be taught ? Mr. Sill answers :—‘ My judgment, 
based upon reason and fortified by careful observation, is that 
psychology in its simpler and more elementary forms can be com- 
prehended by any student who is able to see clearly the relations 
of quantity as exhibited in algebra, or the necessarily obscure de- 
pendencies of words as shown in the intelligent grammatical analysis 
of connected discourse.’ A large proportion of the graduates of 
high schools become teachers, and to them a knowledge of the 
elements and common terminology of mental science is a necessary 
equipment for their office. Psychology, peadagogics, and pedagogy 
have close connection. As a clearly-written and well arranged 
primer Prof. Putnam’s little book may be recommended. 

Another elemental book of like sort is ‘ Rudimental Psychology ’ 
(4), by Principal G. M. Steele. It has the same razson d‘éire as 
Prof. Putnam's. Following strictly the metaphysical lines, one 
looks in vain for the slightest hint of the work done in later years by 
the aid of physiology, psychophysics, and psychometry toward the 
development of scientific psychology. Principal James H. Baker 
of Denver, Col., has compiled a very creditable little volume under 
the title of ‘Elementary Psychology’ (5). The subjects are well 
selected, and treated intelligently and concisely. The book is well 
suited to its purpose, giving only the rudiments of the science, and a 
list of the works available for further study. 





Magazine Notes 


IN The North American for September the Federal Election 
Bill is argued for, so far as it admits of favorable argument, by its 
framer, the Hon. H. C. Lodge, and against by Master-Workman 
Powderly. ‘The Recent Crisis in Congress’ is described, accord- 
ing to his lights, by Reginald F. D. Palgrave, C.B., Clerk of the 
House of Commons ; and there is the beginning of a serial account 
of the recent Pan-American conference by Sefior M. Romero, Mex- 
ican Minister at Washington, who seems likely to make an envia- 
ble reputation as a humorist. Humorists are generally either ‘ dry,’ 
‘grim,’ or ‘genial’: Sefior Romero is all three. It is with dry 
humor that he describes the linguistic attainments of the United 
States’s delegation, of which one member spoke Spanish and an- 
other read it. He is grimly humorous over the ‘ lively discussions,’ 
carried on through an interpreter, between Sefior Quintana and Mr. 
Henderson, and remarks that tact, ‘ perhaps, is a characteristic of 
weaker minds’ than theirs; and he grows quite genial and ‘festive,’ 
so to speak, in making all sorts of allowances for the simplicity of 
manners of the Americans, the firmness of the Chilians, and the 
laudable independence of the Argentine delegates. Gail Hamilton 
continues her remarkable review of the ‘Society Women of the 
Time of Christ’; and Mrs. Campbell-Praed, writing of ‘ Literary 
Women in London Society,’ has a good report of those who choose 
to remain out of it because ‘they decline to be regarded as curi- 
Osities to be stared at, or ‘““humble virtues” to be patronized.’ 
‘Analysis, and not action, is the characteristic of our feminine 
fiction,’ she says, in which Society likes to read of its ‘ emotional 
subtleties conveyed in the droop of an eyelid, the movement of a 
finger, the inflection of a ‘‘ No” or a “ Yes”.’ Rossiter Johnson, 
in Notes and Comments, berates the newspapers for spreading 
false reports of the sums obtained by certain writers for their pro- 
ductions, and shows how absurd some of these newspaper stories 
are; and Prof. P. T. Adams considers the question ‘Can Gold be 
Manufactured ? ’and guesses what changes would ensue in our in- 
dustries and finance, if it should. 


In the September Forum, President Hall of Clark University, in 
his article on ‘ The Training uf Teachers,’ suggests that they should 
be encouraged to go with the tide and become specialists, and that 
the common schools should be allowed to specialize among 
themselves and in themselves. At the same time, a way should 
be opened for the best teachers to rise to be college professors. 
Our teachers are too much hampered by cut-and-dried methods of 
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study. Method should not be thought of until one is full of the 
subject. He recommends to teachers the —_ of scientific Ps - 
chology, and of the various foreign educational systems, and the 
formation in colleges and normal schools of libraries specially de- 
voted to school literature and collections of school apparatus. Dr. 
Edward Everett Hale reckons among the ‘ Formative Influences ’ 
of his boyhood, his constant and varied occupations—kite-making, 
locomotive-making, dolls’ theatres, and a botanic garden which he 
caused to flourish in a rasin box. This contained at one time ‘ rad- 
ishes, morning-glories, scarlet beans, Venus’s fly-trap, candy-tuft, _ 
ten weeks stocks, mignonette, and pes ae ; perhaps, also, a, 
few things which grew of their own accord—like the pun. James 
E. Murdoch makes ‘A Short Study of Macbeth,’ with especial atten- 
tion to the witches; and Prof. Charles A. Young relates ‘ The 
Latest Astronomical News’ about lunar photography, new elements 
in the sun, Mercury’s annual day or diurnal year, the Schiaparelli 
‘canals’ on Mars, the Brooks comet, which is breaking itself up by 
hammering away at Jupiter, and the discovery made at Wilson’s 
Peak in California, that the great nebula in Orion is only one knot 
of a greater nebula which includes the constellation. 


A unique feature of the September Magazine of American His- 
tory is a descriptive view of the first Croton water celebration, in 
1842, in contrast to the second, in 1890, accompanied by a repro- 
duction of the only picture made at the time known to exist. The 
rare old print is attached to the historic music (also reproduced in 
facsimile) arranged for the famous Croton Water Ode of George 
P. Morris, and “e in front of the park fountain at the celebra- 
tion by members of the Sacred Music Society of New York. In 
the second article Mr. Spencer furnishes some entertaining 
and useful data about ‘The Self-Made Lord Timothy Dexter,’ 
who, it seems, dealt largely in the old continental paper currency, 
becoming rich thereby, and who really was not so ‘big a fool’ as 
generally supposed ; one of the illustrations of the article is the 
palace he adorned with images in Newburyport, Massachusetts, 
and another is a facsimile of certain loan certificates in 1790, 
bearing his signature. 


The most important article in The American Journal of Arche- 
ology for March-June is Mr. A. L. Frothingham, Jr.’s, on the ‘ In- 
troduction of Gothic Architecture into Italy by French Cistercian 
Monks.’ It is illustrated by photographic and other plates of the 
Monastery of Fossanova.. Prof. Allan Marquand, in his ‘ Reminis- 
cences of Egypt in Doric Architecture,’ pushes the theory of the 
Egyptian origin of Greek architectural forms as far as possible, 
and by so doing shows how little there is in it. The work of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Anthedon, Plateia and 
Thisbe is recounted in three articles by John C. Rolfe and F. B. 
Tarbell. The discoveries consist of inscriptions, mostly monu- 
mental, some bronze implements and, at Anthedon, the founda- 
tions of what may have been the agora of the village. Among the 
reviews of books is a long and appreciative one on M. J. de Mor- 
gan’s remarkable report of his scientific mission to the Caucasus, 
at the expense of the French Government. A letter from. Farley 
B. Goddard gives the latest archeological news from Egypt. 
These two departments of News and Book Notices are full and 
interesting. 


If we must have the socialistic novel, let it be from the pen of the 
author of ‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker.’ Though said to be a disciple 
of Mr. Bellamy, she is destined, if we do not greatly mistake, to 
much out-rank her teacher. Her political economy, her ideas of 
national finance may be just such as Mr. Atkinson might reduce 
to dust by a few turns of his statistical screw ; but she is capable 
of drawing real men and women, and of unusual types. In ‘The 
Mark of the Beast,’ in the September ZzpAzncott’s, the old wood- 
carver at the Sign of the Angel and his daughter are two such 
characters, as remote from ordinary humanity as a pair of allegori- 
cal figures, yet actual flesh and blood. Grandfather Engel is only 
just so much of a ‘crank’ as to make us believe in his goodness, 
and his doctrines, however impracticable on a large scale, may be 
experimented with in a small way without much danger. Hester 


- Crawford Dorsey writes a description of the author, Miss Katherine 


Pearson Woods, in her home in Baltimore, from which it appears 
that she has spent some time in a Protestant Sisterhood, and that, 
though a facile writer, she has, as yet, written little. Anne H. 
Wharton writes of Oscar Wilde’s novelette as the product of ‘A 
Revulsion from Realism.’ She does not seem to find it more revolt- 
ing than the thing revolted from. Mr. Julian Hawthorne regards 
the same work as a ‘ Romance of the Impossible,’ and tells us how 
such a romance must be written; we must ‘touch the chords of 
coincidence and fatality, so as to make it appear that all this may 
be, and no natural law be violated.’ John Eliot Bowen prints ‘A 
Brief Correspondence with Paul Hamilton Hayne.’ 
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The Review of Reviews for September abounds in portraits. 
‘Lord Salisbury is pictured in the frontispiece; Gen. Joubert, the 
jate Cardinal Newman, Henry George, Mr. Milner and the Arch- 
‘duchess Valerie in the editorial review of the Progress of the 
World (which is further illuminated with maps); the King and 
Queen of Italy, Mme. Blavatsky and Cardinal Newman, again, in 
the Leading Articles from the Reviews; the Duchess of Teck and 
her daughter and the Bishop of Winchester in Photographs of the 
Month; and Lord Wolseley, from the most recent photograph he 
has had taken, in the monthly Character Sketch. Mr. Stead has 
just had a long interview with Gen. Wolseley, who (himself an 
rishman) is about to assume command of the British forces in 
Erin; and the Sketch is illustrated with inside and outside views 
of the Ranger's House, Greenwich, and a characteristic autograph 
of the celebrated soldier who takes so keen an interest in American 
military affairs. There are reports from all the great centres of 
population in England of the provision that is made for giving 
Country Holidays to Poor Children ; concluding with an account 
of a trip to Madeira, with photographs of the island. With this 
issue the publication of an American edition of the Review is be- 
gun by the Critic Co. 
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The Lounger 

‘ HAVE YOU READ “ By Fire and Sword” ?’ a bookseller asked 
me the other day. ‘ You don’t expect one to read books who criti- 
cises them,’ I replied. He apologized, and then went on to speak 
in the most enthusiastic manner of this now much-talked-of Polish 
novel, ‘It is Dumas, Scott, and Shakespeare rolled into one.’ 
«Which one?’ I asked; but he ignored the pleasantry, and con- 
tinued :—‘ There is a character in that book like Falstaff, only bet- 
ter, and ’—but why quote his excited praise? Just to keep him 
quiet, I promised him that I would read the book. In the after- 
noon I called upon Mme. Modjeska, who happened to have come to 
town for a few days. After we had exchanged the usual greetings 
she inquired: ‘Have you read “ By Fire and Sword”?’ ‘No,’ 
said I, ‘but I am going to before another day passes over my 
head.’ Then she told me something about the author which added 
to my interest in his book. 





HENRYK SIENKIEWICH came to this country with the little 
band of Polish patriots, students and artists, who followed Mme. 
Modjeska and her husband when they first pitched their tent in 
California. They had an idea of a communal ranch—somewhat 
on the plan of Brook Farm; and its results were about as substan- 
tial as those of that famous community. While in California Sien- 
kiewich wrote diligently for the Polish papers and magazines, but 
only one of his stories had an American background. He picked 
up a character here and there, however, for the Falstaff of his 
creation is a Pole well-known in San Francisco to-day, though he 
has fitted him with a costume of two hundred years ago. Since 
his visit to America fourteen years ago, the romancer has become 
the most popular of Polish writers, and is said to be the best paid 
author east of Paris. He must be pretty well off, for it is said that 
when, not long ago, a man who had read one of his books sent him 
a check for about $15,000 as a slight token of admiration, he re- 
turned it with a request that he should give it to the poor. In Po- 
land Sienkiewich is esteemed a greater novelist than Tourguéneff 
or Tolstoi. National sentiment doubtless has something to do 
with this appraisement; but now that an English dress is being 
; ay to his writings, we shall be able to form our own estimate of 
their worth. 





I OWE Mr. Richard Harding Davis a grudge, and yet Mr. Davis 
thas never intentionally done me an injury. The trouble is just 
this : I happened to be speaking to a friend of that clever young 
writer, Rudyard Kipling, whose ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills’ I was 
then reading and enjoying. I observed a smile spreading over my 
friend’s face, and asked what it meant, since I could see nothing in 
Mr. Kipling to be laughed at. Then he said: ‘I was thinking, not 
-of Mr. Kipling’s stories, but of a burlesque of them I read some- 
‘where. I’ve got it among my scraps and will send it to you.’ He 
“was as good as his word,I am almost sorry to say. I read the 
‘burlesque, which was cut from the columns of Zhe Evening Sun; 
.and now, like my friend, I think of it and smile every time anyone 
speaks of Rudyard Kipling. I do not care for burlesques, as a 
rule: those of Mr. Burnand I can’t endure; but this of Mr. Davis’s 
is very clever. It shows up the peculiarities and faults of Mr. 
Kipling’s style, and there are plenty of both, in a perfectly good- 
natured way. It is as good as some of the famous ‘ condensed 
novels,’ I need hardly say that the merit of a good thing cannot 
‘be destroyed by a burlesque ; it is only temporarily obscured. But 
it is just as well to avoid reading the original again until the im- 
pression the parody produces has worn off. 
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MR. CHARLES ALDRICH has received, for the Aldrich Collection 
in the Iowa State Library, a double sheet of note-paper, containing 
the following verses in the autograph of the writers :— : 


ALDWORTH, HASLEMERE, 
Surrey, Aug. 14, 1890. 
To the Marquise de Sévigné, playing at blindman’s-buff. Translated 
Srom Abbé Montreuil. ses 6s ¥ 
Your right is to enthrall,— 
You charm in every way; 
But surely, most of all, 
You charm us all to-day. 
Your blindfold eyes we see, 
And deem you ‘ LOvE,’—none other ; 
Your blindfold eyes we free, 
And lo! you are ‘ Love’s MOTHER.’ 
HALLAM TENNYSON. 


THE SONG OF THE ALMA RIVER. 
FRENCHMAN, a hand in thine ; 
Our flags have waved together; 
Let us drink to the glory of thine and mine 
At the battle of Alma river. 


Our flags together furl’d, 
Henceforward no other strife, 

Than which of us most shall help the world, 
Which live the noblest life. 


Then pledge we our glorious dead, 
Swear to be one forever, 
And God's best blessings on each dear head 
That rests by the Alma river. 
EMILY TENNYSON. 





LADY TENNYSON, whois a niece of Sir John Franklin, as well as 
the wife of the Laureate, wrote these graceful lines in 1864, and 
they have been set to music. . 





LET NO SENTIMENTAL MAIDEN buy a copy of ‘ How to Win,’ 
in the vain hope that its primary purpose is to throw light on the 
dark problem of beau-catching. The work was written by Miss 
Frances E. Willard, the temperance reformer, and has a few lines 
of introduction over the autograph of Miss Rose E. Cleveland ; 
and the advertisement, ‘How to Win: A Charming Book for Girls,’ 
which hints at something analogous to ‘ She Stoops to Conquer,’ is 
hardly a ‘ straight tip.’ The book is pre-eminently practical. It 
teaches how to win fame and fortune, rather than the devotion of 
that silly creature, man. 





‘APROPOS of your note on Cosmo Monkhouse’s dissylabic-line 
verse,’ writes ‘F. D. S.,’ ‘did you ever see the following sonnet 
by Comte Paul de Ressequier? It sees Monkhouse and goes him 
one less :— 

Epitaphe d'une Jeune Fille. 
Fort 
Belle, 
Elle 
Dort ! 
Sort 
Fréle 
Quelle 
Mort ! 


Rose 
Close— 


Prise. 
‘If any one wants to find more of this sort of thing, let hint turn 
to Herrick’s “ Hesperides”: in that he will be able to satisfy his 
hunger for another string of metrical maccaroni.’ 





ONE is reminded by this fourteen-word sonnet, ‘F. D. S.’ con- 
tinues, of Miss Edith Thomas's prayer for just that number of 
vocables in the opening quatrains of her sonnet ‘On the Sonnet,” 
in ‘A New Year’s Masque’ :— 

Grant me twice seven splendid words, O Muse 
(Like jewel pauses on a rosary chain, 
To tell us where the aves start again): 
Of these, in each verse, one I mean to use. 
I read in a daily paper this week of a magazine having offered 
prizes for lyrics, odes and sonnets to be sent to it in competition, the 
maximum length of each poem to be twelve lines. 
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A CORRESPONDENT ASKS :—‘ What poem of John Boyle O’Reil- 
ly’s gained him fame? and did he write anything in defence of the 
offence for which the British Government sentenced him to the 
penalty for treason—vzz.: enlisting as a British soldier with the 
single intention of corrupting his messmates into sedition, in viola- 
tion of his and their oaths of allegiance?’ Mr. Waitman Barbe 
of Parkersburg, West Virginia, in a communication just received, 
quotes these words of O'Reilly's from a private letter of the dead 
poet :—‘ Poems are as dissimilar to each other as trees to brooks, 
or fields to wood-interiors. I think that Emerson's “The Prob- 
lem” and “The Boston Hymn,” Lowell’s “The Crisis” (I think 
that isthe name), and Walt Whitman’s poem called (in his first 
edition) “ Reminiscence "—on the death of a bird,—are sure of a 
high place in the world’s litezature.’ 





Beatrice 


[Miss Thomas is so dubious as to the merit of the following poem that 
she has asked us to prefix toit a note stating that it was written for the 
recent celebration in Italy of the six-hundreth anniversary of the death 
of Beatrice Portinari (see THE CRITIC, Aug. 2, page 64), and therefore 
is ‘occasional’ in character. The request forits composition came from 
Prof. and Mrs. Vincenzo Botta, who wrote in behalf of the Italian com- 
mittee. How little ground there is for the poet’s misgivings, we leave 
our readers to judge.—Eps. CRITIC. ] 

i. 
ForGIVE ME thou deep-visioned Florentine, 
So long ascended to thy happy place 
Within the petals of that rose divine 
Where from afar once shone her sovran face, 
Distinct amid the blessed throng.— 
Forgive, forgive an alien song 
That dareth, in an alien clime, 
To breath that name of glorious fear,— 
Of love, and of supernal cheer,— 
The name thy hymning sendeth through all time,— 
The name of Beatrice ! 


II, 

Unto that elder fount of bardic fire, 

Rare Virgil, midst the beacon-lighted gloom, 

She came, and with deep pleadings did require 

That he should lead thee through the vale of doom, 
And through the bitter-sweet domain 
Where souls are freed from earthly stain.— 
So thee he led, and for a lure 
When thou didst tremble on the brink 
Of lustral flame, he bade thee think 

How shone for thee those day-beams bright and pure,— 

The eyes of Beatrice! 


III. 
No farther could he guide thee than where rolls 
The charméd stream of bland forgetfulness 
And glad remembrance, quaffed by journeying souls, 
As onward to the quiring spheres they press. 
He, stricken from thy wistful sight, 
Regained the home of mournful Night; 
‘And while delayed thy doubtful feet, 
Thine ever-blessed Lady came.— 
What love exalt, what depth of shame, 
What blissful grief was thine, when thou didst meet 
The eyes of Beatrice! 
IV. 
The lesser to the greater guide gives way, 
And patient Reason owns Love’s sight supreme.— 
For us, Elysian poet, do thou pray 
That largelier yet on human paths shalt stream 
The splendor white and searching-sweet, 
The winnowing and refining heat 
Within the soul’s most secret place,— 
At once all tender, all austere,— 
That shall our sight of error clear, 
As it befell to thee when thou didst face 
The soul of Beatrice! 
EpitH M. THoMas. 





Number 350 


Twenty “/mmortelles.” 


YIELDING to an apparently general desire on the part of 
our readers, which has found expression many times in pri- 
vate letters addressed to the editors, as well as in the print- 
ed comments on our Academy composed exclusively of men, 
we take pleasure in hereby throwing open the polls 
again, this time for the election of an Academy to be com- 
posed of the ¢wenty writers whom our readers deem the truest 
representatives of what is best in cultivated American woman- 
hood, Voters should be careful not to put more than twenty 
sname upon their lists, and to write only on one side of the 
paper. Every list must contain the writer’s name and ad- 
dress, though these will not be published. If the balloting 
proceeds as briskly as we expect it to, the result will be an - 
nounced in The Critic of Oct. 25. By the merest coinci- 
dence, Miss Helen Gray Cone will contribute to the Octo- 
ber Century an article on ‘Woman in American Literature,’ 
from which our readers may derive suggestions that will be 
of use to them in making up their lists. 


The Fine Arts 
Art Notes 

The American Architect's traveling scholarship is to be com- 
peted for by the subscribers for that journal for the second time. 
Contestants may be of either sex, but must be from twenty to 
twenty-five years old, and must have served for two years in the 
office of a member of the American Institute of Architects or the 
Western Association of Architects. (Graduates of a technical 
school need to have been but one year in an office.) Candidates 
will be examined in drawing, architectural design, elements of con- 
struction, history of architecture, English composition, one for- 
eign language, and the elements of sanitation, heating, and ventila- 
tion. The winner must leave in six weeks, and will receive $100. 
on his departure, followed by the same each month for four 
+ tg making $500 in all. An examination fee of $5 is ex- 
acted. 


—On Tuesday the Grant Monument Committee accepted the 
plans submitted in competition by Mr. John H. Duncan, the New 
York architect who designed the Memorial Arch in Brooklyn. The 

roposed monument, which is to be Grecian in style, will be 100 
eet square at the base, and its height, including the dome which is 
to crown it, will be about 165 feet. A crypt to receive the remains 
of the General and his wife will open into the first floor of the edifice. 
A porch, approached by steps running up from the front, will open 
into the first story, which is to be like a gallery encircling the dome, 
and from which it will be possible to look down upon the coffins as 
they lie in the crypt. In this respect the monument will resemble 
the tomb of Napoleon. The plans will soon be publicly exhibited. 
To execute them will not cost more than $500,000. 


—A double-page design in colors, of cats climbing a young oak 
tree, and a tulip design in gold and colors for china decoration, are 
among the extra plates accompanying the September Art Amateur. 
Articles on ‘Still Life Painting in Oils,’ on ‘ Pen-Drawing for Photo- 
Engraving,’ ‘ Types of Trees’ and ‘The Pompeian House,’ are in- 
teresting and abundantly illustrated. There are practical hints on 
art needlework, china painting, and drawing in red chalk or ‘san- 
guine’; and the department of Correspondence, as usual, contains. 
much that is curious and useful. 

—‘ How to Buy Etchings and How to Frame Them’ is the title of 
a little pamphlet just issued by Mrs. Janet E. Ruutz Rees. 


—A Brussels dealer in bogus Courbets, Troyons, Corots, etc., 
has been compelled to close his shop. The fraudulent character 
of his stock was detected and exposed by Courbet’s sister, of whom 
he advertised a standing portrait by her brother. Mlle. Courbet 
had never been painted by the artist in that attitude. 


—The Committee on Art Schools of the Metropolitan Museum, 
composed of President Marquand and Messrs. Robert Hoe (Chair- 
man), William L. Andrews, D. O. Mills, S. P. Avery and J. W. 
Pinchot, announce the opening on Oct. 1 of the school term of 
seven months. The instructors are Lucas Baker (Preparatory), 
B. W. Clinedinst (Antique), H. Siddons Mowbray and Denis Bun- 
ker (Life, and Still Life), Charles A. Vanderhoof (Illustration and 
Etching), J. Q. A. Ward and J. F. Rey (Sculpture), Arthur L. 
Tuckerman and George W. Bartholomew (Architecture), and V. 
G. Stiepevich (Ornamental Design). Instruction is charged for at 
moderate rates, but all lectures are free. Mr. Tuckerman is the 
Manager of the Schools. 
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Walt Whitman Interpreted 
TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 

The following paragraph appeared in the 7rzdune of Aug. 21 :— 

What does Walt Whitman mean, when he says in Zhe Critic that, in 
his opinion, ‘ what is meant through civilized nations everywhere by the 
great words Literature, Art, Religion, etc., with their conventional ad- 
ministerers stand squarely in the way of what the vitalities of those great 
words signify, more than they really prepare the soil for them or plant 
the seeds or cultivate or garner the crops?’ 

The words Literature, Art and Religion stand as the names of 
the three greatest educators of the world; but as all truly great 
principles must be brought close to the minds of those who need 
them, yet have not the ability or means to seek them ; so Litera- 
ture, Art and Religion, administered to the people by unworthy 
disciples, from motives other than pure love of humanity and desire 
to ennoble‘it, hinder true growth and development, and cause many 
persons who are not profound thinkers to form false ideas of the 
great vital principles of life, instead of preparing their minds to 
accept the truth when it comes. This same idea is epitomized 
toward the end of the article in 7e Crztic, where he puts beauty 
of character above all other kinds of beauty. To me Whitman is 
a great poet because he keeps ever near the mighty pulsating heart 
of the people, never forgetting his mission to it, in the minor con- 
siderations of poetic form and diction. 


NEw YORK, Sept. 4, 1890. KATE BARCLAY FINLEY. 





An Examination Paper in “ Vanity Fair” 


THE examination paper in ‘ Pickwick,’ to which Mr. 
Lang refers in the following extract from the Sign of the 
Ship, in Longman’s, was drawn up by ‘ Fly-Leaves’ Calverley, 
and Walter Besant won the prize. 


Travelling lately, and in lack of a book, I read the first half of 
‘Vanity Fair’ again. It is even more delightful than it was. I 
suppose that, every five years, one learns better to appreciate this 
cynic, whose advicé to young people is that they should ‘learn 
early to love and to pray.’ The meeting of Becky and Amelia on 
the day of Quatre Bras, the passion of Amelia, her sudden lapse 
into a childlike weakness, admiring George’s scarlet scarf that she 
wears, and smoothing the pillow on which her husband’s head will 
never lie, seem to me Nasties of Shakespeare, or at least of Web- 
ster or Ford. Surely it is the highest genius which thus endures, 
and masters and touches us again, after so many years of intimate 
familiarity. There has been an examination paper in ‘ Pickwick,’ 
why not one in ‘ Vanity Fair’ ? 

1. What do you know of Mary Box, of Mr. Chopper (state his 
Christian name), of the Rev. Silas Hornblower? Have you any 
later information about this gentleman and his wife ? 

2. Where did Mr. James Crawley reside on the first night of 
his arrival at Brighton? What favorite accompanied him thither ? 

3. Who laid the odds, and what odds, against Kangaroo? What 
charge of unsportsmanlike conduct was brought against Captain 
Rawdon Crawley ? 

4. State the second title in Lord Southdown’s family. 

5. Give the circumstances of Mrs. Major O’Dowd’s education. 
What was her favorite consolatory reading ? 

6. Discuss the relations of Sir Pitt Crawley and his tenantry, and 
state the results of Dr. Squills’ conversation with Mr. Clump. 

7. What did Miss Sharp call her maternal stock before they were 
Montmorencys ? 

These are only ‘pass’ questions, but people who cannot answer 
them might take it as a hint to read ‘ Vanity Fair’ again. Fifty 
years hence who will remember such details in the works of an 
contemporary novelist? Who, indeed, remembers them a wee 
after reading them ? 


“Nobody Left in Town” 


TO THE EDITORS OF THE CRITIC :— 


Democratic readers of your usually excellent London Letter will 
not, at least they should not, relish these words from the current 
number :—‘ What London literary news is there just now to give? 
There is no literary news, and thereisno London. Every house is 
closed,’ etc. The note of cant in this is wholly out of place in such 
a letter to such a paper as The Crétzc, and is false in point of fact. 
Are Americans, and Englishmen in America, to be befooled by the 
hackneyed repetition of the parvenu’s phrase when he goes into 
the country—‘ O, there’s really modody left in town!’ Where is 
the sense of even a flippant attempt to convey that the (sales- 
counter) successful and rich writers of England are the only makers 
of literature worth talking about? The celebrity of to-morrow is 
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to-day one of the thousand toilers in semi-obscurity in London 
lodgings—content, perforce, and wisely content, to pass his days in 
the only possible paradise for those saturated with the life-stories 
and the work of England’s writers. Goldsmith’s modest ‘ shoe- 
maker's holiday ’ is not only, oftentimes, the only practicable jaunt- 
ing for the men who to-day produce a big half of the solid penwork 
done in London, but is by far the comfortablest junketing for the 
solid-minded. Let the hampered and coddled aad much-be-puffed 
fashionable Few have their elegant absences duly proclaimed, by 
all means, but don’t give outsiders the delusion that, when these 
have departed, ae London sinks into idiotcy because its brains 
are gone out. In all the world there is no place like London to 
summer in or winter in for those who have read its storied stones 
aright, telling how it is still, as ever, the purgatory and the elysium 
of great souls, known and unknown, to be known and never to be 
known, whose work enriches the world. And think of the ghosts. 
of the old Greathearts who haunt the old scenes of their snubbings 
by Somebodies ! 
NEw YorK, Sept. 8, 1890. ARGUS, 


[‘ Nobody left in town’ is a figure of speech, and is not meant 
to be taken literally. The Evening Post printed an editorial the 
other day, under some such heading as ‘The Empty City,’ which 
was really a description of New York’s comparatively deserted ap- 

arance in summer, with ‘only ’ 1,500,000 people left in it. ‘ There 
is no London. Every house is closed.’ It is the deliberate exag- 
geration in such phrases as these that gives them their piquancy. 
Even ‘ Argus’ would be bored to be told that 3746 London houses 
were closed, and 71 more would probably be shut up by the end of 
the week, no matter how accurate the figures might be. The 
spirit that prompted the use of the terms to which he objects is 
precisely the same as that which guided ‘ Argus’ in his choice of a 
pen-name. He never meant to pretend that he has more eyes than 
the rest of us. If he Zad, he would have seen that our correspon- 
dent was merely stating graphically facts which would seem 
less uninteresting if presented statistically.—EDs. CRITIC.] 





Pierre Alexandre Chatrian 


DEATH has severed forever the link, sundered last year only for 
a season, that for more than three decades had united those Siamese 
twins of literature, MM. Erckmann and Chatrian. A closer literary 
partnership never existed ; not that of Messrs. Besant and Rice 
could have been more intimate, nor that of the Goncourt brothers. 
Their colaboration came to an end in 1889, in consequence of a 
dispute over the division of the royalties from their plays. An in- 
discreet secretary printed their correspondence in /igaro, and its 
appearance ay 4 seme by charges that Erckmann had been nat-, 
uralized a German, and that his son was in the German Army 
Erckmann sued the paper for defamation, and it and its reporter 
were fined and made to publish a retraction. The two friends 
were reconciled ; and shortly before his death on Sept. 4, M. Cha- 
trian wrote a friendly letter to his old associate. 

Pierre Alexandre Chatrian was born on Dec. 18, 1826, at the vil- 
lage of Soldatenthal, Commune of Abreschwiller, Department of 
Meurthe-et-Moselle, in that part of the old Province of Lorraine 
which was incorporated in Germany at the creation of the present 
Empire, twenty years ago. He was the son of a glassblower; but 
after a half-hearted attempt, at his uncle’s, in Belgium, to fit him- 
self for the family craft, he succeeded in getting an appointment as. 
instructor in history at the Gymnasium at Phalsburg, where he 
had received his education. -Here began his friendship with M. 
Erckmann—his senior by four years, a native of the town, of 
Suabian parentage, who, like M. Chatrian, had been a student at 
the Gymnasium, but more recently had been in Paris, pursuing the 
study of the law. When Chatrian was twenty-two and Erckmann 
twenty-six—in 1848, that is,—‘L’Alsace en 1814,’ ‘ by two young 
men of the city,’ had a ‘run’ of one night at the theatre in Stras- — 
burg: then the Prefect suppressed it. The partners wrote other 
plays, that were not played, and stories that were both printed and 
copied. In 1859 a collection of fantastic tales appeared in Paris. 
under the title of ‘ L’Illustre Docteur Matheus ’ and the compound 
signature ‘ Erckmann-Chatrian ’; and from that time on the pub- 
lic read with avidity all that this twinity (so to speak) of authors. 
could produce. 

They published in 1860 ‘ Contes Fantastiques’ and ‘ Contes de 
la Montagne’; in 1861, ‘ Maitre Daniel Rock’; in 1862, ‘ Contes 
des Bords du Rhin’ and ‘ Le Fou Yégof’; in 1863, ‘Le Joueur de 
Clarinette,’ ‘La Taverne du Jambon de Mayence’ and ‘ Madame 
Thérése, ou les Volontaires de ’92.’ After this they turned from 
their idyllic descriptions of Alsatian country life to historical ro- 
mances. In 1864 appeared ‘L’Ami Fritz’ and the ‘ Histoire d'un 
Conscrit de 1813’; in 1865, ‘ L’Invasion, Waterloo,’ ‘ Histoire d'un 
Homme du Peuple,’ and ‘ La Guerre’; in 1866, ‘La Maison Fores- 
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tigre’; in 1867, ‘Le Blocus’; in 1868-70, ‘ Histoire d’un Paysan.’ 
Then came a series of pamphlets, including the ‘ Histoire du Plé- 
biscite.’ The Bonapartists in 1876 tried to prevent their drama 
~L’Ami Fritz’ from being produced at the Theatre Francais; but 
the Director, M. Perrin, defended them, and the production of the 
piece enhanced their popularity. As dramatists they had attained 
yar | in 1867 at the Cluny Theatre with ‘Le Juif Polonais,’ 
“founded on one of their Vosgian tales. In 1882 the Théatre Fran- 
ais produced ‘Les Rantzau,’ a family drama, which still further 
increased their prosperity. The partners had had a struggle at the 
start, but in 1876 M. About was able to write of them in these 
words :— 

Now they are almost rich. The journals compete for the privilege of 
printing their stories, and Hetzel, an excellent and honest publisher, 
sells them by the hundred thousand. However, Chatrian has never left 
tthe railway [Compagnie du Chemin de Fer de l'Est] and has risen to a 
very honorable pest. He is caissier des titres, and his salary is 10,000 or 
£2,000 francs a year. He is married and has three children. He hasa 
pretty house at Rainey, in the dandieue, and he exerts great influence in 
‘his neighborhood. Erckmann, who is not ‘married, is an exile, without 
near relatives. The two friends see one another rarely, whether in Paris 
‘orin the Vosges. When they do meet, they elaborate together the 
scheme of a work. Then Erckmann writes it and Chatrian corrects it 
—and sometimes puts it into the fire. I can quote as an example a 
certain story conceived in an anti-clerical spirit, and intended for the 
Dix-Neuviéme Siecle. Erckmann is at this moment writing it for the 
third time. We have few writers so conscientious and none more sin- 
‘cere, more upright, more humane, more zealous in defending the true 
against the untrue, right against:might. We have no better patriots, if 
patriotism consists in denouncing the follies of ambition, decrying false 
glory, not seeking a quarrel with any one, but wishing that a people 
“unjustly invaded should defend itself to the last. Such is the meaning and 
morality of all these national tales which the authors of our ruin denounce 
to the public with singular hypocrisy. 
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Henry Parry Liddon 


CANON LIDDON, the most distinguished of English pulpit 
orators, died suddenly of heart-disease, on Tuesday, at Weston- 
super-Mare. The Rev. Henry Parry Liddon, D.D., and Hon. 
D.C.L., Oxon., Canon of St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, was born at 
Stoneham, Hampshire, on Aug. 20, 1829. He was ordained a 
deacon in the same year (1851) that he took his B.A. at Christ 
Church College, Oxford, where he won, in graduating, second-class 
in classics ; and two years later he took his M.A. and was ordained 
a priest. At twenty-two he became Vice President of the Theo- 
logical College of Cuddesdon ; from 1864 to 1870 he was Preben- 
‘dary of Salisbury Cathedral; from 1866 to 1875 a member of the 
Hebdomadal Council of Oxford; from 1870 to Oct., 1882, Ireland 
Professor of Exegesis at the same University; and Select Preacher 
there in 1863-65, 1870-72, 1877-79, and 1884. During the year 
1884 he held a similar post at Cambridge University. His most 
famous book consisted of the sermons on ‘ The Divinity of Our 
Lord and Savior Jesus Christ,’ delivered as Bampton Lectures at 
‘Oxford in 1866. It is supposed that his Liberal and High Church 
views were responsible for the Queen’s supposed disinclination to 
advance him in the hierarchy; but no ecclesiastical preferment 
«ould have increased his popularity. The Schaff-Jackson ‘ Ency- 
clopedia of Living Divines’ mentions the following as his chief 
writings, aside from the Bampton Lectures :—‘ Lenten Sermons’ 
{1858), ‘Sermons Preached before the University of Oxford’ (first 
series 1869, second series 1880), ‘ Walter Ken Harrison, Bishop 
of Salisbury: A Sketch’ (1869), ‘Some Elements of Religion’ 
41871), ‘Sermons on Various Subjects’ (1872-6-9), ‘Report of 
Proceedings at the Bonn Reunion Conference in 1875’ and 
«Thoughts on Present Church Troubles’ (1881), ‘Easter in St. 
Paul’s: Sermons on the Resurrection’ (1885). Most of these 
works are published in this country by Messrs. E. P. Dutton & Co. 
He also edited Bishop Andrews’s ‘ Manual for the Sick’ (1869), Dr. 
Pusey’s ‘Prayers for a Young Schoolboy’ and ‘ Private Prayers’ 
41883), and a translation from the Italian of Rosmini’'s ‘Five 
Wounds of the Church.’ He had made considerable progress, 
recently, with his Life of Dr. Pusey. 

A writer in Zemple Bar has thus described Canon Liddon’s 
manner of preaching, and its effect :— 


On the afternoons of the Sundays when Dr. Liddon is in residence, 
the Cathedral presents an extraordinary sight, with its huge nave and 
aisles densely thronged. So far as the preacher's voice will reach, 
people stand, straining eyes and ears, and, fortunately Dr. Liddon’s 
‘voice resounds well under the dome, though now and then it becomes 
indistinct through the preacher’s speaking too fast in his excitement. 
Two \other things occasionally mar Dr. Liddon’s delivery. Shortness of 
sight makes him often stop to consult Bible or notes, and again, he 
dows the head in a marked manner when he utters the holy name ; but 
when he thus bends he goes on speaking, so that his words fall on the 
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pulpit cushion and are deadened, which produces upon people who are 
at some little distance the effect of continued stoppages and gaps in the 


sermon. No other defects besides these, however, can be noted in 
orations, which for beauty of language, elevation of thought and lucid- 
ity in reasoning could not be surpassed. We have heard Dr. Liddon 
many times at Oxford and in London, and have observed that the im- 
pression produced by his eloquence was always the same, no matter 
who might be listening to him. 





In the Spanish Cortes 


As IS WELL-KNOWN, the famous Spanish novelist Benito 
Pérez Galdés is a member of the Spanish Chamber of Depu- 
ties. He sits for Porto Rico, under the common Spanish and 
English system of allowing a man to represent a district in 
which he does not reside. In the last but one of Galdés’s nov- 
els, ‘ La Incégnita ’ (it might be truthfully called the last, since 
‘Realidad,’ which has just followed it, is strictly nothing but 
a second part), he works in a good deal of his experience 
and observation in the Spanish Chamber. The whole book, 
in fact, is made up of letters supposed to be written by a 
Provincial Deputy to a friend living in his district. Some 
bits of incidental description of ways and methods in the 
Cortes are amusing in themselves, and reveal the existence 
of types of public men in Spain not unlike some that are 
known among us. Here, for example, is an account of a 
Deputy who had a fatal flow of language equal to that of a 
certain New England Senator:— 


Yesterday Augusta was in the gallery of Congress. She went 
with the Trujillos, the Marchioness of Monte Carmenes, and other 
noted ladies. It cannot be denied that the unhappy beings passed 
a dreadful afternoon, crowded and squeezed, and what is worse, 
as much disappointed as a man going to a ball, as he supposes, 
only to find himself at a funeral. From our seats, several of us 
looked up at them pitifully, regretting that we could not give a 
lively and jocose character to the debate to relieve the distressing 
situation of those unfortunates. We, at least, could console our- 
selves in our dejected state by gazing at that battery of women, 
among whom some were very good-looking. But as far as they 
were concerned, what pleasure could they find in looking down upon 
our bald heads, listening to a roll-call and the hum of deputies 
going out and coming in, and observing the lighting of the gas? Re- 
member that they went to hear Castelar, Cdnovas, and all the first- 
class men, relying upon the order of the day as it had been pub- 
lished in the morning papers, As they had hurried in at the very 
opening of the session, so as to get front seats, the poor creatures 
were already half baked. That part of the session given up to 
interpellations entertained them somewhat and occasionally made 
them laugh, as some merry speech was made. There was one 
man who, when he made his little interpellation, seemed to be 
toasting the ladies in the gallery, looking at them as if his defense 
of the Aldermen of Lower Valderediles was only an enigmatical 
way of making a declaration of love. All this tended to abate the 
agony of the group, and they bore the rest im patience awaiting the 
order of the day. But the President had the unfortunate idea, sug- 
gested to him undoubtedly by some malignant spirit, of bringin 
up a pending amendment, by a brief discussion of which he hope 
to finish the last article of the law of Administrative Jurisdiction. 
The result was that,the debate ran on beyond all expectation, and 
it was just then that, amid the general consternation, one of those 
orators who talk by demijohns arose, determined to explain his 
position in that affair. What he said was of no earthly interest to 
anybody. It was to the effect that if in 1870 he thought or failed 
to think this or the other; that if he had placed his signature to 
some proposal or other, it was only to authorize its consideration ; 
with much more of the same sort; and finally this usual remark 
of his: ‘ If I may be permitted to recall what I had the honor to lay 
before 9 po yesterday afternoon, it will be easy for me to prove 
that when I am exposing this afternoon the defects of the bill under 
discussion, I have said nothing, I have made no statement, I have 
expressed no sentiment, directly or remotely, which is not in per- 
fect accord, in entire consonance, and in complete conformity with 
my words of the afternoon of day-before-yesterday.’ 

An hour passed, two hours, two hours and a half, and still the 
psalm went on. Coughing and talking seemed to animate him 
as if they had been applause, and his monotonous voice beat upon 
the sensorium of the audience like a driving rain upon a glass roof. 
The red benches were depopulated, like a country impoverished 
by bad harvests, in which the fever of emigration is raging in an 
alarming manner. Everybody went out to smoke and chatter in 
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the lobbies or in the restaurant, and only two or three friends of 
the orator remained in the Chamber, together with those who were 
amusing themselves exchanging glances with the ladies in the gal- 


lery. 

"Those wretched martyrs to their curiosity awakened my pity to 
such an extent that I went up to comfort them. Consternation 
and despair were on the faces of all of them. They had the 
‘severest things to say about the rules, and were ready to beat the 
President black and blue for having departed from the order of 
the calendar. I carried them candy and caramels, and held out to 
them hope that the terrible pattering of that excellent member would 
soon come to anend. ‘Yes, fine signs of ending he gives,’ said my 
cousin; ‘he has just said that “this is important, this is very im- 

ortant,” and that he has brought the documents to prove it. 

ook, look at the heap of papers on his desk. Don’t you see? 
He's going to read a half-dozen Congressional Records through.’ 
Still another hour passed, one of those black, wearisome hours 
which languish away with their heads joined to their tails, in em- 
blem of eternity; and then the orator said, ‘I am about to conclude, 
Gentlemen.’ The galleries gave him an ovation, and will you be- 
lieve that it pleased the fellow? Instead of cutting short his pero- 
ration, he extended it for a half-hour more, regaling us, by way of 
summing up, with a new periphrasis of what he had already said. 
It must have been about half-past five when he finished, and it was 
decided to put off the great debate to the following Monday. I 
- went up to communicate the news to the wretched martyrs, already 
half dead with the heat and the crowding. Some of them did not 
have strength enough to rise, others were standing and all ready to 
£0 out, and everybody was cursing the Administrative Jurisdiction 
ill and the dog that invented it. 


In another chapter, Galdés gives an account of the Pro- 
-vincial Deputy’s first speechinthe Chamber. Here isatrans- 
lation of the pages describing that event :— 


What do you think I am going to write to you about, to-day ? 
Can’t you guess? Stupid! why, my speech supporting the famous 
amendment. Come, I'll wager my head that between the account 
of that great parliamentary occurrence and the painting of a family 
for you, you will choose the former, since such a tremendous speech 
as mine is a new thing in the history of the world, and God knows 
when we shall see another like it. 

You know already the purport of the amendment which was 
only a pretext for my launching out. Nothing could be more fit- 
ting for an easy dédu¢ as an orator. One prepares oneself well, one 
comes to an understanding with the member of the Committee 
who is to reply to you, and that makes it possible to give a beauti- 
ful rejoinder. Everything was well prepared, but in spite of that 
I was so nervous, a few minutes before it was time for me to be- 

in, that I would have given my credentials as a Deputy to be freed 

rom such a feeling of anxious uncertainty. The thought that I 
should soon have to rise and speak before such a critical audience, 
‘was enough to give me goose-flesh. How will my voice sound 
here, I said to myself, full of perplexity; and how shall I manage 
these awkward arms? In vain I tried to reassure myself by think- 
ing that the majority of those who spoke there did it badly enough, 
and that one would have to rise to the very pitch of the extrava- 
gantly absurd before being laughed at. 

When the fatal moment arrived, and I heard the voice of the 
President yielding me the floor, I was tempted to run away and 
say, ‘I do not want the floor or anything else.’ Nevertheless, I rose, 
in an assumed firmness, sustained by the thought of my own honor, 
like a man going out to fight a duel; and looking I don't know 
where, and waving my arms I don’t know how, I said that my 
Situation at that time was most difficult, and then I don’t know 
what else, except that I was not going to make a speech. After an 
anxious moment, I thought I could observe a certain curiosity on 
the faces of those nearest me, and it seemed to me that my exor- 
dium was falling perfectly flat upon the Chamber. This was all 
that I had expected, and far from discouraging me, gave me a cer- 
tain ease and coolness. But the words wouldn’t come. The 
Studied ideas I had brought with me entirely escaped, and I got so 
tangled up in the thread of my grammar that I had to cut it 
several times in order to get on at all. I noticed that many Con- 
script Fathers took their hats and went out. All the better; the 
fewer there were to hear me, the easier I would get on. Then I 
unfolded my arguments. This was the kind: ‘I do not bring to 
this debate a single new idea; I bring a profound conviction, I 
bring rectitude of intention, I bring a steadfast desire for the 

eneral good, I bring ’—(I forget what other things I brought) ‘If 
Tdo not carry conviction to your minds, lay the blame on my lack 
of oratorical skill, and not upon the cause I advocate; my idea is a 
patriotic one, Gentlemen, it is a just idea, it is a practical idea.’ 
But the more warmth I threw into my tones, the less signs of 
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conviction could I observe on any face. No one gave any evidence 
of attaching the least importance to what I was saying. As my 
worthy companions, except the friends who were around me, pre- 
ferred to hear me from the lobbies, I addressed myself to the 
stenographers so that they could take down my speech without 
losing a syllable. From time to time, I pounded the desk, to ex- 
press my indignation against that scandalous article which I wanted 
to amend. Inthe pauses, and when I was moistening my throat 
with a sip of water and wine, the friends who were behind me 
would say, ‘ You are getting on splendidly, oh, excellently.’ And I, 
wishing the thing were over, would turn to them under the pretence 
of consulting them, and say, ‘ How wretchedly I am doing! What 
a fist of it 1am making!’ But the goodness of those loyal friends, 
to reassure me, enveloped me in clouds of incense. I could all the 
while hear behind my back the phrase, ‘ Admirable—oh, excellent !’ 
Finally, they crowned all their good deeds by saying to me, ‘ Now 
you can wind up! That is enough. Now for your peroration!’ 
The fact was that I had already got through everything I had to 
say, and was simply repeating. But I could not make a brilliant 
conclusion. What I had thought of saying escaped from my head 
and flew up to the ceiling, whence I could not pull it down with all 
the looking up there I could do. At last, floundering about, and 
recalling in a confused way that my forgotten peroration was some- 
thing patriotic, 1 laid violent hands upon that idea, like a drowning 
man grasping at a straw, and finished saying—saying that if my 
amendment were to be rejected it would be a blow to the country. 
No, it was not exactly that ; I said that—well, I don’t know what I 
said. I only know that I sat down, and that all those who were at 
my side and behind me congratulated me effusively, grasping my 


hand. ‘Well done! Excellent! With a very little practice you 
will be a great orator. You were logical, oh, most logical, simply 
irrefutable.’ 


The chairman of the Committee who was to answer me began 
his exordium congratulating me and congratulating the Congress 
on the graceful exhibition I had made of my oratorical abilities, and 
then went on to refute my most eloquent speech, saying that I had 
explained with extraordinary talent and with astonishing learning a 
theory which was entirely baseless. He threw me a sea of flowers, 
calling me his particular friend, and one of the most prominent 
members of the Congress. I rejoined, according to our agreement, 
and I was much more calm and self-possessed in my rejoinder than 
I had been in my speech. I returned his flowers with interest. 
We went on burning incense to each other for quite a time, both of 
us agreeing that we were very great orators and that our breasts 
were inflamed with the most ardent patriotism. Then I withdrew 
my amendment, and all was over. In the lobbies, everybody con- 
gratulated me warmly. ‘You did nobly ’—‘I did not hear all of 
your speech, forI had to go out '"—‘ You undoubtedly have im- 
mense faculty ’—‘ You ought to speak oftener ’"—‘ Very good, friend 
Infante! They tell me that you were very ready and logical—logi- 
cal above all things !’ 

Without counting much upon these praises which I myself have 
lavished a thousand times upon some Demosthenes who was a par- 
ticular friend, I went to correct my speech for the Record, or 
rather, to write it all over, and I left it fine as silk, wonderfully clear 
and with such perfect diction that I should say to it, if I should 
happen to read it over some day, ‘Little masker, I do not know 
thee.’ In all the Administration press, and even in Opposition 
newspapers, you will read that I have revealed uncommon oratori- 
cal abilities. But I shall continue to think that I did very badly, 
and that the only eloquence I ought to cultivate is the eloquence of 
silence. 


ROLLo OGDEN. 





International Copyright 
(Mr. George William Curtis, in Harfer’s for September. ] ; 

WHATEVER may be the fate of the Copyright Bill in Congress, 
it is plain that the copyright cause has gained greatly by the dis- 
cussion of the last year. The essential question was never so gen- 
erally and so well understood as now, and in its recent discussion 
there has been a refreshing persistence. The old argument—the 
most ancient, if not the most honorable veteran in a bad cause— 
that there can be no property in an idea has been effectually dis- 
posed of. He appeared in Congress with his familiar air of conclu- 
siveness and the what-do-you-say-to-that aspect with which he has 
bullied his way through the debate for many a year. But he has 
been neatly tripped and floored by Judge Shipman, and will be 
henceforth only a — pensioner upon goodnature. 

Nobody can say whether there can be property in an idea: but 
whether there can be or not, an idea can be made available only in 
a way in which there can be property. The good cause has never 
alleged any other kind of property, and that is the form which the 
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law concedes. Whether the law concedes it as fairly and fully as 
it should is a question, but there is no question that it concedes it. 

The American law having granted to Americans that kind of 
right, the right is not weakened or lost by mixing it with different 
things. My diamond does not cease to be mine and valuable to 
me because you throw it among a heap of pebbles that may be 
common property. The law says that the form which I give an 
idea is my property, and it does not cease to be so because the law 
does not say that something else is property. It may inevitably 
follow that by acknowledging my right, the law logically concedes 
that right in general. But whether this follows or not, the law 
protects my property in the form of my idea, and lays its hand upon 
you if you do not respect my right. 

You cannot take my diamond and make it yours by placing it 
between two pebbles which the law ought to say, but does not say, 
belongs to others. Even if the law gives you a pound of flesh, it 
gives you no more and no less. Above all, not a single drop of 
blood. Judge Shipman came evidently from the school of Bellario. 
My diamond is mine says the law; and whoever takes it without 
my permission is a—conveyor, says the law, and the judgment of 
the law is ratified in the higher court of conscience and common- 
sense. 

The great present gain of the cause is that it has been trans- 
ferred to that higher court whose jurisdiction takes cognizance 
of moral convictions. A moral right exists independent of law. 
Such also is the quality of what is called natual rights. Alexander 
Hamilton was the chief of our practical statesmen. But it was 
Hamilton who said that the rights of human nature are written as 
with a sunbeam on human consciousness. Among all lovers of 
=— those rights exist, whether with law or without it, and those 
overs do not justify an evident wrong by the plea that no law for- 
bids it. But, in truth, the highest law forbids it. The absence of 
good laws from the statute-book is as significant as the presence 
of bad laws. Good sir, do you justify the King of the Cannibal 
Islands for dining upon your lamented grandfather because there 
was no law of the islands that forbade it P 

It is always a happy day in the realm of Venice when learned 
doctors from old Bellario, in Padua, ccme to the Duke’s Court of 
Justice to hear and determine causes that involve the highest law. 





Current Criticism 


WHAT CRITICISM MEANS TO MR. LANG.—He is always hit- 
ting me, for one, because to me criticism seems more valuable and 
other than he thinks. I mean reasoned and considered writing on 
the tried masterpieces of the world, or even ingenious and enter- 
taining writing about new books. To have a clever and accom- 
plished man telling you, in his best manner, what thoughts come 
into his mind after reading even a new novel, is no trifling pleasure 
among the pale and shadowy pleasures of the mind. The topic 
may be Dante, or may be only Marie Bashkirtseff, yet the ideas 
which it helps to suggest to a competent and well-read critic are 
agreeable, and not mere valueless verbiage. This is apart from his 
verdict of praise or condemnation: what one enjoys is not the ver- 
dict, but the insight into another nature, Not that even the ver- 
dict is wholly worthless; it attracts your attention to the book 
discussed; you can read it and make upyour own mind. One does 
not condemn a book unseen, because Zhe Scots Thistle or The 
Bungay Beacon has disparaged it. The public which reads is not 
so easily led, and the larger reading public elects its own favorites 
in contempt, or in ignorance, of reviews. A very much smaller 
public reads real criticism, ancient or modern, of "Sainte Beuve, of 
Villemain, of Aristotle, of Dionysius, of Halicarnassus, for that 
matter, and thence derives matter for thought. It is among the 
most innocent occupations of leisure, and, to men who themselves 
are authors, is among the most useful. Mr. Howells says that 
Canon Farrar says he has learned nothing from his critics. Pos- 
sibly not, but there are authors and authors, critics and critics. 
Would Mr. Howells say he could learn nothing from Longinus, 
from Horace, from Boileau, frcm Goethe? Does he, in turn, ex- 
pect to teach nothing? Clearly he expects, or wishes, to teach a 
good deal, and, if he can do this as a critic, he should not despair 
of criticism.— Longman’s Magazine. : 





WHAT PROF. ROYCE LONGS FOR.—What I wish is that the 
true spirit of modern philological research should prosper amongst 
a large body of our young studeuts, and that this false and lamen- 
table and absurd opposition which nowadays keeps asunder the 
men who are devoted to what they call English philology, and 
the men who are ‘ purely literary students,’ should give place toa 
cordial No en in the one task of comprehending the English 
mir.d as it has existed in all its successive periods. That I long to 
see s'milar methcds applied to the whole study of medern literature I 
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have already suggested. I think that a failure to understand the 
one duty of the philologist, which is, through both linguistic and 
literary study, to come nearer to a comprehension of mind, is re- 
sponsible in large part for the condition of public opinion which, in 
our day and country, encourages the light literary critic to accept 
the supposed limitations of his calling, and to become rather a doc- 
trinazre than a sincere and laborious student of human nature. 
The literary critic is, forsooth, not to be a scholar! A scholar is a 
grammarian who knows about Greek particles, or about Anglo-Sax- 
on, or about Ulfilas. As of course there can be nothing thus schol- 
arly about novel-reading or about a knowledge of Browning or of 
Shelley, the purely literary man must needs do something else than be 
learned. He must rather be authoritative, self-confident, dogmatic. 
He must ‘lead a movement,’ or at any rate follow one. Hence the 
public wants to know to what school he belongs. If he is a pes- 
simist, or a follower of Tolstoi, or a believer in Ibsen, or a hater of 
the realistic novel-writers? Best of all, ifhe is a literary man and 
still wants to seem a very serious person, a leader in the imposing 
sense,—best of all is it for him nowadays to concern himself with 
some burning social question — 7ze Harvard Monthly. 





CERTAIN ATTRIBUTES OF A GENTLEMAN.—If he engages in 
controversy of any kind, his disciplined intellect preserves him from 
the blundering discourtesy of better, perhaps, but less educated 
minds, who, like blunt weapons, tear and hack instead of cutting 
clean, who mistake the point in argument, waste their strength on 
trifles, misconceive their adversary, and leave the question more in- 
volved than they find it. He may be right or wrong in his opinion, 
but he is too clear-headed to be unjust; he is as simple as he is 
forcible, and as brief as he is decisive. “Nowhere shall we find 
greater candor, consideration, indulgence; he throws himself into 
the minds of his opponents, he accounts for their mistakes. He 
knows the weakness of human reason as well as its strength, its 

rovince, and its limits. If he be an unbeliever, he will be too pro- 
ound and large-minded to ridicule religion or to act against it; he 
is too wise to be a dogmatist or fanatic in his infidelity. He re- 
spects piety and devotion; he even supports institutions as venera- 
ble, beautiful or useful, to which he does not assent; he honors 
the ministers of religion, and it contents him to decline its mysteries 
without assailing or denouncing them. He is a friend of religious 
toleration, and that not only because his philosophy has taught 
him to look on all forms of faith with an impartial eye, but also 
from the gentleness and effeminacy of feeling which is the attend- 
ant on civilization. Not that he may not hold a religion, too, in his 
own way, even when he is not a Christian. In that case his-re- 
ligion is one of imagination and sentiment ; it is the embodiment of 
those ideas of the sublime, majestic and beautiful without which 
there can be no large philosophy. Sometimes he acknowledges 
the being of God, sometimes he invests an unknown principle or 
qualities with the attribute of perfection. And this deduction of 
his reason or creation of his fancy he makes the occasion of such 
excellent thoughts, and the starting-point of so varied and syste- 
matic a teaching, that he even seems like a disciple of Christianity 
itself. From the very accuracy and steadiness of his logical pow- 
ers, he is able to see what sentiments are consistent in those who 
hold any religious doctrine at all, and he appears to others to feel 
and to hold a whole circle of theological truths, which exist in his 
mind not otherwise than as a number of deductions.—Cardinae 
Newman. 





Notes 


‘THE LIFE OF AN ARTIST,’ being the autobiography of M 
Jules Breton, translated by Mrs. M. J. Serrano, will be issued in Oc- 
tober by D. Afpletcn & Co., wko anncunrce also Dr,-Charles C. 
Abbott’s ‘Outings at Odd Times’ and ‘The Ancient Canadians,’ 
by Félix Gaspard, translated by Prof. C. G. D. Roberts, the Cana- 
dian poet—a novel dealing with the relations of the French and 
English north of the St. Lawrence. It is some time since Messrs, 
Appleton have catered especially to the wants of younger readers, 
but they. have just projected a series of works of fiction for boys 
which will contain Mr. W. O. Stoddard’s ‘ Crowded out o’ Cro- 
field,’ from the pages of St, Nicholas, illustrated by C. T. Hill; 
‘King Tom; or The Runaway,’ by Louis Pendleton, a narra- 
tive of adventure in the Georgian swamps and forests, with illus- 
trations by Kemble; ‘ We All,’ by Octave Thanet, a story of Ar- 
kansas, in which the Ku Klux is introduced ; ‘The Log School- 
house on the Columbia,’ by Hezekiah Butterworth ; and a book by 
Col. R. M. Johnston. - second series, Young Heroes of our 


Navy, for still more juvenile tastes, will begin with The Youth's 
Companion’s $600 prize story, ‘ Little Jarvis.’ This will be followed 
up with lives of Captain Lawrence and Admiral Paulding. 
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—The Lumholtz Mexican Exploring Expedition, which left Bis- 
bee, Arizona, on Aug. 30, was organized, we understand, as fol- 
lows :—Dr. Carl Lumholtz, Sweden, Director; Dr. William Libbey, 
Princeton, N. J., Physical Geography; Carl W. Hartman, Sweden, 
Botany ; A. M. Stephens, Ethnology; R. M. Abbott, Trenton, N. 
J., Archzology; Frank Robinette, ee D.C., O-nithology; 
Hervey White, Lawrence, Kansas, Mineralogy. The expedition .is 
most thoroughly equipped, and as its personnel shows, it is the in- 
tention of its accomplished leader, not only to study the native 
races of the country visited, but every important zodlogical and 
physical feature. The peo hopes to return in the autumn of 1892, 
when Dr. Lumholtz will prepare for publication the results of the 
undertaking, which is made under the auspices .of the American 
Geographical Society. 

—Mr. Charles H. Crandall’s ‘ Representative Sonnets,’ to which 
we called attention some time since, is announced by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. The volume will contain some 460 examples by 
American versemakers, together with two-score from English and 
Continental sources, the latter in translation. 


—Simultaneously, or very nearly so, with the publication of Mr. 
Dempster Sherman’s ‘Lyrics for a Lute,’ a third edition of his 
‘ Madrigals and Catches’ will leave the press. 

—John W. Lovell Co. issue this week, by authority, a bright 
little story by Mrs. L. B. Walford, called ‘ The Havoc of a Smile.’ 

—The economic writings of Prof. Richard T. Ely of Johns Hop- 
kins University continue to attract attention both in this country 
and abroad. ‘The Labor Movement in America’ has just been 
brought out in England, and a German translation of ‘ Taxation in 
American States and Cities’ is in preparation. Messrs. T. Y. 
Crowell & Co. have received word that there is also a prospect of 
an edition in Italian. 


—Mr. and Mrs. Frank R. Stockton are at Cotuit, Mass., but will 
be at home again, at The Holt, Convent Station, N. J., next week. 
They have been ‘sampling’ the New England coast from Bar 
Harbor to Cape Cod this summer, and comparing its attractions 
with those of Mt. Washington. 


—Messrs. Longman have in press the correspondence of Cardinal 
Newman, covering the period when he was in the Church of Eng- 
jand, with a brief autobiographical memoir. By the subject’s re- 
quest these papers were arranged and edited by the editor of the 
letters of the late Prof. J. B. Mozley, D.D. It was Newman’s wish 
that the two periods of his life should be dealt with by separate 
hands. The later one will accordingly be unfolded by the Rev. 
Ignatius Ryder. At the Cardinal’s funeral, by his special wish, all 
his five nephews, the sons of his sister (the late Mrs, John Mozley), 
with the ladies of the family, were present; also his niece, Mrs. 
Langford (from Australia), the only child of his sister, the late Mrs. 
Thomas Mozley. Prof. F. W. Newman, the sole survivor of all the 
Cardinal's brothers and sisters, owing to age and ill health was 
unable to be present. The Rev. Wm. Payne Neville of the Bir- 
mingham Oratory was named by Cardinal Newman as his literary 
executor, 

— With its current number Ze Woman's Cycle completes one 

ear of life, and, as a separate publication, ceases to exist. It has 
ove purchased by, and merged in, 7ze Home-Maker Magazine, 
of which Mrs. Croly (‘ Jenny June ’) has become the editor. 

— Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish to-day (Saturday) ‘ Aztec 
Land,’ by Maturin M. Ballou; ‘Civil Government’ (as exemplified 
in the United States and in the several States), by John Fiske; 
‘Aids to Scripture Study,’ by Frederic Gardiner ; ‘ Alfred the 
Great,’ by Thomas Hughes (new edition); ‘Rab and his Friends,’ 
by Dr. John Brown (Riverside Classics); ‘Lighter Hours,’ selec- 
tions from Thackeray (Modern Classics) ; ‘ The Butterflies of the 
Eastern United States and Canada, with Special Reference to New 
England,’ by Samuel Hubbard Scudder, with portraits and many 
illustrations and maps. 

—On the same day the same firm will issue ten little twenty-five 
cent volumes of Lilliput Classics, comprising Dickens’s ‘ Christmas 
Carol,’ Shakespeare's Sonnets, Goldsmith’s ‘ Deserted Village’ 
and ‘ Traveller,’ Carlyle’s ‘Choice of Books,’ Fouqué’s ‘ Undine,’ 
Dr. Brown’s ‘Rab and his Friends,’ Whittier’s ‘Tent on the 
Beach,’ Lowell’s ‘ Vision of Sir Launfal,’ Hawthorne’s ‘ Tales of the 
White Hills ’ and Tennyson’s ‘ Enoch Arden.’ 


—Dr. William J. Rolfe has prepared a new edition of Shake- 
speare’s Poems, which will soon be issued by Harper & Brothers. 

his will be the first mesa ad annotated edition of the poems 
published in this country. The notes will embrace the results of 
the latest investigations and discoveries relative to the history of the 
Sonnets, together with much bibliographical and other information 
of value to Shakespearian students. The text is given without 
omission or expurgation. 
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—Kirk Munroe’s personal study of the various phases of rail- 
road life, for literary purposes, alluded to in The Critic of Aug. 30, 
has already resulted in a serial story for boys, called ‘Oa Time,’ 
which will begin in the December Wide Awake—the Christmas 


‘number. 


—The Rev. Dr. Horatio Nelson Powers died last Saturday at 
Piermont on the Hudson. He was born on April 30, 1826, in 
Amenia, Dutchess County, N. Y. He was graduated from Union 
College in 1850, and attended the General Theological Seminary of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in this city, receiving his ordina- 
tion as a deacon in Trinity Church. After laboring here for a 
while he went to Lancaster, Penn., and thence in April, 1857, to St. 
Luke’s Church, Davenport, Iowa, where he remained until 1862. 
From 1868 to 1874 he was rector of St. John’s Church, Chicago. 
In 1875 he went to Bridgeport, Conn., where he stayed, as rector 
of Christ Church, till 1884. He became rector of Christ Church, 
Piermont, N. Y., in 1886. From 1864 to 1867 he was President of 
Griswold College, and from 1872 to 1874 President of the Found- 
lings’ Home at Chicago. He received the degree of D.D. from 
Union College in 1867. Dr. Powers was well known as an author, 
among his works being ‘Through the Year,’ (Boston, 1875); 
‘Poems Early and Late’ (Chicago, 1876), and ‘Ten Years of 
Song’ (Boston, 1887). He was one of the authors of ‘ Homes and 
Haunts of Our Elder Poets,’ and has occasionally contributed poems 
to these columns. 

—J. G. Cupples Co. announce a novel entitled ‘ Eastward; or, 
A Buddhist Lover.’ Its hero is a young Buddhist studying in 
this country. 

—Mr. Jefferson’s autobiography will be brought to an end in the 
October Century. In this last instalment he sets forth more fully 
than he has done before his reflections on the actor’s art. In the 
same: number, in ‘ Meteorites and the History of Stellar Systems,’ 
Prof. G. H. Darwin of Cambridge (one of Darwin’s sons) will at- - 
tempt the difficult task of reconciling the nebular hypothesis and 
the meteoric theory. 

—The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. announce for imme- 
diate issue ‘ House and Pet Dogs: Their Selection, Care and Train- 
ing,’ by a woman. The same firm will publish at once ‘The 
Spaniel and Its Training.’ 

—In the ‘ Bulletin of the Mercantile Library of Philadelphia’ for 
July, the Librarian, Mr. John Edmands, prints the opening pages 
of an exhaustive bibliography of editions of the Letters of Junius. 
The seventy-fifth title is that of an edition of 1799 —only thirty 
years after the first letter was written. When the list of editions 
is completed, it will be followed by an enumeration of the various 
books and articles inspired by the Letters. It need hardly be said 
that the new bibliograph will be the most exhaustive that has yet 
appeared. 

—‘ London Street Arabs,’ from the pen of Miss Dorothy Tennant, 
now Mrs, Henry M. Stanley, will appear in London this month, 


—Jules Verne’s latest — of travel and Adventure, ‘ Cesar 
Cascabel,’ will be published shortly by the Cassell Publishing Co. 
The story is in the author’s most oom style. It relates the ex- 
periences, in America and elsewhere, of the travelling show, con- 
sisting of M. Cascabel, acrobat, and his family, together with their 
horses, dogs, parrot and monkey. The translation—an authorized 
one—has been made by Mr. A. Estoclet. 


—The September Contemporary Review will contain ‘ The En- 
lightenment of Pagett, M.P.,’ by Rudyard Kipling, which, in the 
form of a story, is really a criticism on the National Congress 
Movement in India. 


—A New Yorker writes :—‘ A publisher’s circular came into my 
hands offering complete sets of Dickens for 55 cents. Also a 2017 
page oo-asia Cyclopedia for 45 cents. I went to look at them.. 
The Dickens set is in twelve-pamphlet volumes, rather larger than 
The Critic, blinding type and flimsy paper; but the books are all 
there. Of the other, the less said the better.’ 

—Mrs. Jefferson Davis expects to see the first volume of her life 
of her husband published about Oct. 1. The subscribers for the 
work number, it is claimed, more than 45,000. 


—Miss Braddon thinks she has traced to its source ‘ Tiger 
Head; or, The Ghost of an Avalanche,’ advertised over her name 
by the publisher of the New York Mercury. She writes to The 
Atheneum :— 


Some years ago I produced at the Royal Alexandra Theatre, Liver- 
pool, a melodranra entitled ‘ The Missing Witness,’ which met with con- 
siderable favor from a Liverpool audience. . « A few copies of 
this play were printed, for private circulation only, and it is doubtless 
from one of these copies, misappropriated by a literary hack, that the 
= of Mr, Caldwell’s ‘ new and original copyright romance by 

iss M. E. Braddon’ has been stolen. 























—At the second day's session of the United Typothetz at Bos- 
ton, on Sept. 3. a resolution memorializing Congress to pass an 
amendment to the present Copyright law, defining lawful subjects 
of copyright more specifically, and making it obligatory for persons 
who apply to establish some rights of property in their claim, was 
adopted. 

—Mr. Fleming H. Revell announces ‘ Moral Muscle, and How 
to Use It,’ by Frederick A. Atkins ; also the following publications 
of the Religious Tract Society:—a revised edition of the ‘ Biblical 
Atlas and Scripture Gazetteer,’ by Henry Courtier; ‘No Choice,’ 
by the Rev. T.S. Millington ; ‘ Not by Bread Alone,’ by the author 
of ‘The Occupations of a Retired Life’; ‘A Young Oxford Maid 
in the Days of the King and Parliament,’ by Sarah Tytler; ‘A 
Marked Man,’ by E. A. B. D.; ‘Harold’s Friends,’ by C. A. Bur- 
naby ; ‘Cottage Politics,’ by Mary E. Ropes; ‘Sarah: A Princess,’ 
by Miss J. E. Slade; and ‘The Mysterious House,’ by Mrs. O. P. 
Walton. 

— The Life of John Boyle O’Reilly will be written by James Jef- 
frey Roche with the sanction of the family. Mr. Roche was for 
several years associated with Mr. O’Reilly as assistant editor of the 
Boston P2/ot. Like his late chief, he has written verse himself. 


—Says The Speaker of London, apropos of a recent American 
work of fiction :— 

The sericus novel is, we supppose, a necessity of the age. We are 
no longer content with the romantic love-story or the exciting adventure. 
We cry aloud for a problem—for hypnotism and transcendental medi- 
cine, for spiritualism and psychology, for the combat of faith and infi- 
delity. He1o, heroine and villain are not enough; we must have a con- 
vertible agnostic, or a doctor of medicine with a strangely fascinating 
personality. We would never find fault with those who gratify the pop- 
ular taste, if they always gave us such a remarkably good story as 
‘ Metzerott, Shoemaker.’ 

—The executors of the estate of Robert Carter will put up at 
auction through Bangs & Co., on Sept. 23, the stereotype plates, 
and, in many cases, the copyrights, besides the bound books and 
sheets comprising the stock of the firm of Robert Carter & Bros. 


—MS. fragments of Dante’s ‘Divina Commedia,’ belonging to 
one of the first copies of the poem ever made, have been found at 
Sarzana, in two parchment rolls, among the papers left by Signor 
De Tomei, a notary. 


—An unadorned marble cross has been set up at the grave of 
Wilkie Collins in Kensal Green Cemetery with the words ‘Author 
of ‘‘ The Woman in White” and other works of Fiction’ placed 
underneath the name and usual dates. A few yards away lies 
Sydney Smith, and not much farther distant, Leigh Hunt. 


— Thomas Nelson Page’s ‘In Ole Virginia’ and George W. 
Cable’s ‘Old Creole Days’ are soon to appear in the same dainty 
form as the ‘ Reveriesof a Bachelor’ and ‘ Dream Life ’ were issued 
in by the Scribners last fall. 


—‘ Little Giant ’ Edwin Checkley, who has just broken the long 
distance bicycle record between New York and Chicago, making 
the distance in a little over fourteen days, undertook the task with- 
out any previous special training, pursuant to the theories set forth 
in his book. ‘A Natural Method of Physical Training.’ 


—The Bishop Paddock Lectures for this year, by the Bishop- 
coadjutor of Frederickton, New Brunswick, are published this week 
by Thomas Whittaker, who has nearly ready ‘The Voices of the 
Psalms,’ by Bishop Walsh. 


—The Queen of Roumania is trying to dispel her nervous trou- 
bles by a brief stay in Wales, where she has taken part in the crown- 
ing of one of the poets of the Eisteddfod. Hier visit is said to at- 
tract more notice that is usually accorded to some of the royal per- 
sonages visiting British shores. Can this be due to the fact that 
she is a poet ? 


The Free Parliament 


[All communications must be accompanied with the name 
and address of the correspondent, not necessarily for publica- 
tion. Correspondents answering or referring to any question 
are requesied to give the number of the question for con- 
venience of reference. | 

ANSWERS 

1565.—‘ The Memoirs of a Good-for-Nothing’ is a translation of 
Joseph von Eichendorff’s ‘ Aus dem Leben eines Taugenichts,’ which is 
republished by Henry Holt & Co. The [Lippincott] translation is, 
I believe, by Mrs. A. L. Wister. 


BERKELEY, CAL. W. D. A. 


Number 350 


1572.—The lines quoted are from the fourth stanza of ‘The Hun- 
ters of Kentucky ’—a popular song, as I remember, more than sixty 
years ago. I enclose it, written from memory as I used to hear it sung 
to the tune of * Unfortunate Miss Bailey ’—a much older song, the hero- 
of which (Capt. Smith) is referred to by Byron in ‘Don Juan’ as the 
one 


Since so renowned in country quarters, 
At Halifax,—but now he served the Tartars. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. H. W. S.C, 
[The copy of the song will be sent to the inquirer, on application. ] 
1572.—‘ The Hunters of Kentucky; or, the Battle of New Orleans” 
was printed in a little book called Memoirs of the Illustrious Citizen 
and Patriot, Andrew Jackson,’ by ‘a citizen of Hagerstown, Md.” 
(Chambersburgh, Pa., 1828), of which I happen to possess a copy. I. 
will send a copy of the verses on request. : 
FREDERICK, MD. F. McK. 
1573.—2. See Dr. J. G. Holland's ‘ Bittersweet.’ 5. Bayard Tay- 
lor’s ‘Lars: A Pastoral of Norway.’ 6. Sonnet by William Drum- 
mond (see page 198 of ‘ Cambridge Book of Poetry and Song’). 7. Bay- 
ard Taylor's ‘ John Reed.’ 
BosTon, MAss. 





Fr. uh. 2. 





1577.—Here is a Greek multiplication (square of a number) done 
into modern symbols :— 


2,334 
233474 


4,000,007 

600,000 
68,500 
600,000 
99,000 
1,275 
69,900 

12798 
8,000 
1,200 
120 
16 


51448,723 1-16 

The difference from modern ways, aside from the symbels, which F 
cannot well copy, is mainly that the multiplications, and perhaps the 
additions, have to be broken up into shorter steps than are now usual, 
and perhaps the addition is made two numbers at atime. The people 
who could do extensive calculations must have been very few. Division 
must have been done very slowly—by guessing, perhars. Roman 
school-boys had the ‘ abacus,’ a kind of machine for keeping the different 
numbers in mind, as the additions are made. The Chinese laundry} men 
work in this way. The books where this matter can be studied are 
‘Encyclopedia Metropolitana,’ or its mathematical portion ; ‘ Encyclo- 
pedia of Mathematics,’ article on ‘ History of Anthmetic’ (London, 
1847); Gow’s ‘ History of the Greek Mathematics’ (Cambridge, Eng., 
1884: New York, Macmillan & Co.); and Vol. III. of Heiberg’s edition 
of Archimedes (Leipzig, 1881). 


WILLIAMS COLLEGE, WILLIAMSTOWN, MAss. or ese. 





Publications Received 


Broce of new publications is acknowledged in this column. Further notice 
of any work will depend upon its interest and importance. When no address is 
given the publication is issued in New York.) 


Anderson, & M. First Year in English Grammar.............. sseseee- -B Alden. 
Atherton, G. F. Hermia Suydam. 50c.......sseee0 «2+. seeee-John W, Lovell Co, 
Barlow, Gen. F.C. Pensions and Pension Laws. 2¢............+ The Evenirg Post. 
Brush, C. C. One Summer's Lessons in Practical Perspective. 75c. 

Boston: Roberts Bros. 





ns GR. TE BOOM ain 50d) Kdeccedccccstcces saunasoe American News Co. 
Crocker, B. M. Two Masters. 50€.......... ssseeeees Phila.: J. B. ._ oy Co. 
Crowest, F. J. Musical Groundwork. $1... ..... ..ssseccees sees F. Warne & Co. 
Emerson, R. W. Representative Men, Nature, Addresses and Lecturés. $r. 
Boston: oot y Wk Mifflin & Co. 
France, A. Abeille. Ed. by E. P. Lebon. 30c......... Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 
Knight, F. A. Idylls of the Field. $1 s0............ eeeeeeee Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Lee, A. E. Eu Days and Ways. $2.......... .. Phila.: J.B. Li se Co. 
Teeth, Be Ee PE pcnatibetainbacndtonenane beches sees. cs: arte. . Alden. 
McConnell, S. D. " History of the American Episcopal Church. $2. 
Thomas Whittaker. 
Morris, W. The House of the Wolfings. $2................++ Boston: Roberts Bros. 
Mutual Life and Accident Underwriters, Proceedings of rsth eae yy om . 
. J. Reinmund. 
Orpen, G. Stories about Precious Stones. $1.25............ Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Payn, J. The Word and the Will. 50........0-ceeee coceeeeee John W. Lovell Co. 
Reed. Brief for Plaintiff: Bacon vs. Shakespeare. 25c. 


Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co. 





Robinson, F.W. The Keeper of the Keys. soc............006+ John W. Lovell Co. 
Sauveur, i, PME GAMMBEIIR, cc eoakiss ance cooeiscdrteseerieeee F. W. Christern. 
Schelling, F. E. Two Essays on Robert Browning.. ......... Phila.: Univ. of Pa. 
Sidney, P. The Defense of Poesy. Ed. by A. S. Cook. goc....Boston: Ginn & Co. 
Starr, F. On the Hills, $1.25.......-.c-cesscceesesseceeees Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 
Statistician and Economist (Annual += $4....San Francisco: L. P. McCarthy. 
Thompson, H.M. The World and the bs; RRRE. scenenen seu Thomas Whittaker. 
Walford, L. B. The Havoc of aSmile. a5c..............s000 e+ John W. Lovell Co, 
Weeden, W. B. History of New England. 2 vols. $4.50. 


Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Whitby, B. Part of the Property. soc. ..........+00 sebeseyes . D. Appleton & Co. 
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A SUCCESS FROM THE START 


The Review of Reviews 


AN INTERNATIONAL MAGAZINE 


Edited by W. T. STEAD 


66 F the making of magazines there isnoend. There are already more periodicals than 
any one can find time to read. That is why I have to-day added another to the 
list. For the new comer is not a rival, but rather an index and a guide to all those already 


in existence. In the mighty maze of modern periodical literature, the busy man wanders con- 
fused, not knowing exactly where to find the precise article that he requires, and often, after 
losing all his scanty time in the search, he departs unsatisfied. It is the object of THE 
REVIEW OF REVIEWS to supply a clue to that maze in the shape of a readable compendium 
of all the best articles in the magazines and reviews.”—From the Editor's Programme, 
January, 1890, 


Among those who have expressed their appreciation of this ‘‘ short cut” to a knowledge 
of what the magazines contain are the Prince of Wales, the Empress Frederick, Mr. Gladstone, 
Lord Salisbury, Gen. Wolseley, Mr. John G. Whittier, Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, Mr. James 
Russell Lowell, Lord Hartington, Sir Julian Pauncefote, Lord Carnovan, Cardinals Manning 
and Gibbons, Lord Dufferin, Prof. Huxley, Mr. Froude, Lord Chief Justice Coleridge, Bishop 
Lightfoot, Sir Henry James, Mr. Balfour, Lord Derby, Lord Randolph Churchill, Sir Charles 
Russell, Canon Liddon, the Archbishops of Dublin and York, Sir Morell Mackenzie, Secretary 
Windom, Prof. Henry Drummond and Emile de Laveleye. 


The Review of Reviews contains a monthly résumé of ‘‘ The Progress of the World,” 
a sketch of some man or woman especially prominent at the time, a special article with illus- 
trations, and a frontispiece—usually a portrait. But its chief object is to summarize and charac- 
terize the contents of the leading magazines and reviews. It is now in its ninth month, and has 
been a success from the start. 


Hereafter, beginning with the September number, it will be published in America as 
well as in London. Back numbers can be obtained at the New York office. 


Twenty cents per copy. $2.00 per year. 


THE CRITIC CO., 52 & 54 Lafayette Place, New York. 


Pennsylvania, Meadville. 


EADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL. Ed- 
ucates for the Christian Ministry. Room rent 
and tuition free. An entrance fee of $20 for 





Tennessee, Nashville. 
ANDERBILT UNIVERSITY _ Ten Fellow- 
ships, $100 each, with free tuition, open to 
graduates wishing io pursue higher courses. 








Address Wits Wittiams, Secretary. 








Rhode Island, Providence. 


RIENDS’ SCHOOL FOR BOTH SEXES.— 
Founded in 1784. Excellent home. Students 
from 18 States. All denominations. Thorough 

work in English, Science, Classics, Music, and Art. 
Our certificate admits to College. Address 
AvucustTinE Jongs, LL. B. 





PIERCE CHRISTIAN COLLEGE, 


CoLLeGE CiTy, CALIFORNIA. 
A First-Class School for Ladies and Gentleman. 


Able Faculty; Temperance Town: Pleasant Climate, 
Healthy Location ; Reasonable Terms ; Several Courses 
and Degrees. Address, J. C. KEITH, Prest, 


WASHINGTON and LEE 
UNIVERSITY, Lexington, Va. 


For Catalogue address 





G. W.C. LEE, President. 





gas, heat and care of room. All expenses moderate. 
Term begins Sept. 30. Address, Rev. A. A. Liver 
MORE, D.D., Prest., Meadville, Pa. 





Pennsylvania, Williamsport. 
OME SCHOOL FORGIRLS. Seventh year. 
Terms $400. Re-opens Sept. 17th. Address 
Miss Marie Hoimes Bisnopr for catalogue. 


A SPECIALTY. 
Reliable House- 








hold Linens, Pure 
pote Linen Handker- 
chiefs. A cata- 


= logue for the ask- 
ing. James McCutcHzon & 
Co., “ THe Linen Store.” 

64 West 23rd St., New York. 





“T advise all parents to have their boys and girls taught shorthand writing and typewriting. A 
stenographer who can typewrite his notes would be safer from poverty than a great Greek scholar.””— 


CuHar.es ReabDE, in ** The Coming Man.” 


Remington 





Wyckofl, Seamans & 


Standard Typewriter. 


For Fifteen Years the Standard, and to-day the 
most perfect development of the writing-machine, 
embodying the latest and highest achievements of 
inventive and mechanical skill. 
Remington every improvement that study and cap- 
ital can secure. 


We add to the 


Benedict, New York. 








A onic 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate, 


A most excellent and agreeable tonic 
and appetizer. It nourishes and in- 
vigorates the tired brain and body, 
imparts renewed energy and vitality, 
and enlivens the functions. 


Dr, H. K. CLARKE, Geneva, N. Y., says: 


‘*It has proved of great value for its tonic 
and revivifying influence.” 


Dr. J. H. STEDMAN, West Brattleboro, Vt., says: 
“‘ Best nerve tonic I ever used.” 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I.. 





Beware of Substitutes and Imitations.. 








PHOTOGRAPHY 


In its Perfection ! 
(INSTANTANEOUS.) 


p. NEW STUDIO. 
a NO STAIRS TO CLIMB. 


;PACH BROS. 


~ 935 "New vor. 







Cor. 22nd ST., 








Invested to yield a pres- 

ent income of from 6 per 
cent to 8 per cent with. 
one half the profits. 


MONEY 


IDLE 


Send for circulars to 
Wm. H. PARMENTER, 
General Agent of the 
WInnER INVESTMENT Co. 
50 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. a 




















BANK & OFFICE 
FITTINGS. 
Fine Brass Work. 
SpeciaL DesiGns on: 
APPLICATION. 

A. H. Andrews & Co. 
195 Wabash Av., 
Chicago. 
Andrews M’f'g Co. . 
76 Firrn Avz., N. ¥ 









Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


DRY GOODS. 





BANGS & CO., 
739 and 741 Broadway, New York. 


Announce the following sales to be made early in the Fall Season. 





The Stereotype Plates and Book Stock, both bound and in sheets, belonging to 
the well-known firm of publishers and booksellers, ROBERT CARTER & BROS., of this 


city, will take place on September 23d, 1890. 





The Library of JAMES STEPHENSON, EsqQ., of Montreal, Canada, a large and wel_ 
selected collection of Books in General Literature, comprising local and general history 
and, in particular, many publications relating to the settlement, growth and condition o 


the Dominion of Canada. 


Sale, October 6th and following days. 





The third and last part of the Library of the late HENRY B. Dawson, LL.D. 
comprising a large and interesting collection of Books and Pamphlets relating to the 
general history of this country. Sale, October 13th and following days. 





CAN THE MOSQUITO BE EXTERMINATED? 


THE LAMBORN PRIZE ESSAYS. 


DRAGON-FLIES vs. MOSQUITOES. 


8vo0, cloth. Illustrated. $1.50. 
D. APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, & 5 Bonp STREET, NEw York. 





LEGGAT BROS,’ 
Cheapest Bookstore in the World. 
MILLION coniousé cixriinr, 

LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 


LIBRARIES FURNISHED CHEAPER THAN 
ANY BOOKSTORE IN THE WORLD. 


Mammoth Catalogue furnished upon application. 
LEGGAT BROTHERS, 
8: CHAMBERS ST., - - NEW YORK, 
Third door west of City Hall Park. 


DAVID G. FRANCIS, 
12 EAST FIFTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
(West of Uniun Square.) 





DEALER IN VALUABLE OLD Aanp NEW 


BOOKS. 


Priced Catalogues issued from time to time, 
Sent gratis to any address. 





Walter R. Benjamin, 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS, 


30 WEST 23D StT., New York CIty, 


DUPRAT & CO., 


Importers of Fine Books, 


349 5TH AVENUE, NEw YORK. 


JOHN PIERCE 
No ‘76 Nassau Street, New York. Modern Poses. 











Old Poetry, Old English Literature. 
American Editions. hag one Out of the way Books 
Back mene S| of H , Century, and Scribner, 
pee en. ae odicals at equall low rates, 
‘Send for a catalogue. CLARK, 34 Park Row 

New York City. 


Ovington Brothers, 


RICH TABLE CHINAAND 
SOLID SILVER WARE, 


330 Fifth Avenue, 
New York. 


BROOKLYN HOvsE, 
Fulton and Clark Sts. 











ITF saes Nae es Of on 


WILLIAMS, 1 ———— ood 
STREET, iY.” St. NICHOLAS = Specialty. 


‘ 








MONUMENTS. 


We arrange original and characteristic de- 
signs for work in granite, stone, marbles, etc. 
Bronze Portrait-reliefs and Figure-subjects a 
specialty. Designs should be decided upon 
at once for any work to be set this season. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine Street, - New York. 


Cavanagh, Sandford & Co., 


Merchant 
Tailors and Importers, 


16 West 23d Street, 
Opposite Fifth Avenue Hotel, N. Y. 


All the latest London fabrics re 
larly imported. Ladies Cloth Suits, 
Top Coats, Riding Habits, etc. 


HOTEL BRUNSWICK, 
‘AMERICAN PLAN, 

Opposite Trinity (Phillips Brooks) Church, 
THE VICTORIA, 
EUROPEAN PLAN, 

Opposite New Old South and Art Club. 
BARNES & DUNKLEE, ~- Proprieror. 

















Arnold 
Constable & Co. 


Lyons Silks & Velvets. 


COLORED AND BROCADED VELOUTINES. 
Plaid and Stripe Silks and Bengalines 
BROCADED SILKS. 
VELOURS MOUSSELINE, 


an Entirely New Article. 


Embroidered and Broche 
MOUSSELINE DE SOIE. 


Grenadines, Gazes. 
CREPES DE CHINE. 


WHITE -VELOUTINE FAILLE AND SATIN, 
for Bridal Dress. 





Broadway & 19th St., 


NEW YORK. 





MISCELLANEOUS. 
The Critic Clubbing List. 


To accommodate subscribers 
who desire to obtain two or 
more periodicals through one 
agency and at reduced rates, 
we will, until further notice, re- 
ceive orders for THE Critic and 
other reputable periodicals at 
reduced prices, which will be 
furnished on application. 





Address, Ture Critic Company, 
52 Lafayette Place, N. Y. 





BANGS & CO.. 
UCTIONEERS, LIBRARIES, BOOKS, COINS, 
Autographs, Consignments Solicited 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 


THE JESTER. 


A beautifully illustrated, humorous weekly, 24 
es. Only $2.00 a year Write for specimens. THe 
ESTFR, Philadelphia. 








Rare & Standard Second-Hand Books. 


Booxs fy en For CasH. CarTarocuss Issuzp. 
E. W. Jounson, 1336 Broadway, N. ¥. City. 








